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‘THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN. 


—_—— 


BY OTIS B. WATERS, 


Tue world is growing old. For five thou- 
nnd years it has been wheeling on in its or- 
bit, while its surface has been perpetually an 
open sepulchre for “the dying hopes and vast 
ambition” of its myriad races, Change has 
passed continually over it : Decay has mark- 
al itsprogress. “The mountain falling,’ has 
come to naught, and the rock has been re- 
moved out of its place.’? Oceans have en- 
coached upon continents ; islands have ap- 
peared, and disappeared, and the earth in its 
physical features, has been wholly revolu- 
tionized. And not only so, but the tribesand 
races of men have been changed, in customs 
laws, religion, and character. 


“Whole nations have been razed, 
Cities made desolate; the polished sunk 

To barbarism: And once barbaric States, 
Have swayed the wand ‘ Arts. 


The seats of civilization have been con- 
tiuually removing from country to country, 
by the ebb and flow of this universal ten- 
dency to change, 

But amid all these movements does the 
world remain essentially the same that it did 
in its infancy? Are the developements of 
mind unaltered, and does the constitution of 
tociety remain the same? Does the civili- 
ation of this age differ in no respect, from 
éivilization three thousand years ago? If it 





does, then is there either progress or retro, 
grade in the world’s history. Then, tor, is 
there, as the Poet has sung, “a tide in the af- 
fairs of men,’’—nor as ind.viduals only, but 
much more truly, asarace. And if we can 
analyse the civilization of the past, and the 
present, and trace out their points of resem- 
blance and contrast, we may be able to judge 
wherein they differ, and draw from thence 
philosophical inferences, as to the ultimate 
destiny of the human race,and whether the 
tides of progress are bearing the hopes of 
humanity. 


In the early ages of the world’s history, 
the greatest developments of the human 
mind were in the direction of physical furce, 
its proudest exhibitions, in mastery over 
brute strength. Muscular power alone was 
used in contending with “the vis inertia” of 
matter, or the voluntary resistance of other 
minds. The boasted, and truly mighty 
achievements of mind, in the palmiest 
days of Phenician, Ezyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman civilizition, were mostly through 
its physical powers, over the forms and for- 
ces of the external world. The famed “se- 
ven wonders of the world’? were monuments, 
not so much of genius and intellect, as of 
mighty force. They were clebrated for their 
‘gt and stupendous size, and for the a nount 
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of physical power expended i» their erection. 

The men of those times, truly built magnifi- 
cent cities, and filled them with mighty edi- 
fices, displaying a vastness of design, a beau- 
ty of architecture, and an exquisiteness of 
finish, that have surpassed the efforts of mo- 
dern times. Their resources indeed, sufficed 
to rear those mighty pyramids, which have 
mocked, unscathed, all the storms of thirty 
centuries, Their battles also were more ter- 
rible and destructive than any now recorded ; 
where millions would meet on a single field, 
and measure their strength hand to band, in 
deadly couflict, till the brvad fields were 
winrowed with the ghastly corpses of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. The battles 
were, essentially, contests of physical force, 

and accordingly we shall find, that most of 
the victories recorded in ancient history were 
achieved by superivrity in numbers and bod- 

ily strength. 

In those days too, arbitrary power reign- 
ed supreme. Its black pall had sunken down 
over all the earth. Not even from the boast- 
ed republies' of Greece and Rome, was it 
ever usiracised. For there, as elsewhere, the 
neck of the masses were bowed down for 
their rulers to treadupon. They were “held 
and reputed tu be” made by God, to do only 
the beck, and tremble only at the nod, of 
those in authority over them. The masses, 
ever form “the people:’? and when they are 
oppressed and degraded, no matter how ex- 
alted, the privileges and character of the few, 
the Goddess of Liberty forswears their ho- 
mage, aud disowns their false allegiance.— 
Thus under the governments at that time 
the nod of the ruler called forth the millions 
of his paltry subjects, to pour out their blood 
and life upon the battle field at his bidding, 
or to tuil unhonored, and unrequited, to rear 
temples; palaces, and mausoleums, to im. 
mortalize hisname. Might made right, thro’ 
all these ages. The sword was “the author and 
finisher’ of all law and polity ; and its glea- 
mings struck an abject fear through the hearts 
of millions. Government was then most 
truly and fully a reign of force. Principles 
had yet obtained no ascendency over the 





mind of man. No community Cad 
had been founded upon, or, hid yete | 
cognized ; much less acted upon ar 
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abstract principles. No morale “Ong nests had 
been won, over the hearts of men, Sips 
power of Truth. Scarcely any of ie 
truths of physical, mental, or moral soi, nee 
now so familiar to the world, were even 
dreamed of at that time. 

But when twelve u lettered fishermen 
went forth, anointed with the Divine Shor. 
inah of Love, to proclaim to the ¢ 
sons of earth, a higher and purer life, the §-. 
revelation of mental power dawned upon th 
world and demonstrated that truth “is » ic 
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ier than the sword.” For, baptised wi hth 
fire of an unconquerable energy, they Iq. 
tled with weapons “not carnal, but mizhty 
through Ged, to the pulling down of stron» 
holds,” and, though leaving their bones 
bleach upon the battle-field, went up tom. 
ceive a conqueror’s reward. Seircely had 
three centuries passed away when |i. me, be 
fore whose invincible legions the armies of 
the earth had melted 
Rome, whose dominions extended from the 
North Sea to the burning desert, ani from the 
pillars of Hercules to farthest Ind, —Rom 
who had put forth her mighty physical pov. 
er to crush the despised fanatics, herself bow. 
ed before their silent but omnipotent infy- 
ence, and submissively yielded the sceptre of 
the world into the hands of the followers of 
Jesus. Here was the first achieve mont of 
mind as mind, This result was brought + 
bout by no din of marshalling armies, ot 
clangor of battles, but by the moral porer 
of that spirit which taught men “to bles 
their persecutors,—to pray for those whic 
despitefully used them, and when smitten 
the one cheek, to turn the other also.” 


like snow-flake— 


But in the ages that followed this, the 
world again sunk towards its former leyel— 
Force again ruled the nations, and th e polit 
ical, moral and intellectual elements, sep 
profoundly over the face of the dead sea o 
humanity. True, the pseudo-civilization of 
Chivalry and the Crusades arose; but neitl- 
er its rise nor progress stirred the foun'aiss 
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of the great deep. It played ouly with the 
surface, and left the masses to be crushed 
still, by the powers above them. Yet occa- 
sional fitful gleams of light would flash out, 
revealing ahigher power than dwelt in the 
arm or edict of potentate or parliament ; and 
yiieb, living inherent in his mental and mo- 
mj oature, might be shared equally as well 
by peasant as by prince, and revealing itself 
fullas often in the lowly as in the lofty.— 
Galiileo, by this power, pierced the heavens, 
and revealed the laws, the structure, the har- 
mony, and the infinite extent of God’s great 
gration, demonstrating the wisdom of the 
ages before him to have been but folly. And 
for it, force put her heel upon him and his 
truths, and thought tocrush them together in 
the dust. Thus too, a few simple peasants 
ip the mountains of France and_ Italy, pre- 
served pure in their hearts and lives, the spi- 
rit and practice of the religion of Christ 
though Popes and Emperors, with armies at 
their heels, and murderous hatred in their 
hearts, sought for centuries, to blot them from 
the earth. 

Yet notwithstanding these and other noble 
exceptions, torpidity was fast seizing the 
nin! of man wheu stout-hearted Luther a- 
rose, and anointed and commissioued by the 
Most High uod, blew a blast that startled 
the nations, and awoke sturdy echoes in a 
thousand brave hearts, And immediately 
at this trampet call, a moral revolution 
marched over Europe, inferior in power and 
extent, ouly to that which overturned Pagan 
Rowe. The people broke loose from the 
thral om that bound them, and all the phy- 
tical power of Priests and Kings could not 
bind their spirits, nor sweep back the upris- 
ing waves of free religious thought and ac- 
tion. 

And with this revival of moral life and 
power, came a rejuvenescence vf mentality. 
and then commenced a series of intellectual 
tiunphs, which have been going on ever 
since. First the printing-press leaped from 
the brain of man, the first in a new series of 
‘wonders of the world,’ the embodiment, 
not of force, but of intellect, not of the ma- 





teri ul, but of the spiritual. Next came the 
discovery and application of the power of 
steam, which has worked such a mighty re- 
volution in the social condition of maukind. 
Again follows the discoveries and inventions 
connected with electricity and its applica- 
tious, which the wisest of the ancients would 
have received as proof positive that “the 
Gods had come down to men.” And expe- 
rience teaches us, that in the unrevealed fu- 
ture, there yet exist wonders still more mag- 
nificeut and wondertul, to fill out a list which 
shall as fartranscend those of olden time, as 
mind and its capabilities transcends matter. 
Even now, each year and each day, is giving 
new proofs of the power of mind to pene- 
trate beneath the surface of things, scan the 
laws that bind the universe, and so avail it- 
self of their action, as to control the materi- 
al world, and accomplish the most stupend- 
ous physical results without the direct agen- 
cy of its bodily strength. Just here lies one 
of the characteristics which essentially dis- 
tinguishes this from the early ages. The 
stupenduous physical results which they ae- 
complished, were accomplished mostly by 
bodily strength—by the use of bone and sin- 
ew, nerve and muscle. But the stupenduous 
results now accornplished—and not these on- 
ly, but many of the minor resulis—are ac- 
complished by superior intelligence,laying its 
finger upon the elements of nature, and com- 
missioning them under the operation of their 
own laws, to do its bidding. Thus far, then 
has the civilization of this age progressed 
beyond that of former ages. But the moral 
world also, has not been without progress 
Since the days of Luther. 

When abstract principles have power so to 
control large bodies of men, as to cause them 
to abjure sensual, and even social and intel- 
lectual pleasures—to renounce friendships, 
home, liberty, aud even life itself, it is truly 
one of the highest exhibitions of the ascen- 
dency of the spiritual over the maierial. Of 
this, the reformation was itself a remarkable 
example; and similar ones of mure or less 
power have succeeded each other since. At 

hat time, thousands in every country of Eu- 
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rope, braved confiscation, imprisonment 

banishment, death, and even the more terri- 
ble horrors of the inquisition, for the right 
to serve God in another way than that pre- 
scribed by the priests. Shortly after, the 
Puritans voluntarily exiled themselves from 
all they held dear, and set out on an enter- 
prise which was then regarded as even wild- 
er than would now be the proposition to set 
tle in the primitive forests of Australia— 
And a century and a half later, three mil- 
lions of people, in the land to which they 
fled, sundered ties as dear to them, as the un- 
ion of our States to us now, and faced the 
horrors of war, and the fearful risk of inglo- 
rious defeat, merely for the sake of an ab- 
stract principle. In England still later, the 
principles involved in the Slave Trade, and 
Chattel Slavery, obtained such an ascenden- 
cy over the public mind, and created such an 
excitement, that the swelling waves over- 
bore the love of wealth and the pride of pow- 
er,and compelled that ancient aristocratic 
government to abolish them, despite its re- 
luctance. And in our own country, how ma- 
ny have reason to bless the power of princi- 
ples, as exhibited in the Temperance Refor- 
mation, in delivering them from degrading 
thraldom, and saving them from a drunkard’s 
grave, or from poverty, heart-break, and ru- 
in. 

When we turn to history, and inquire of 
her, if any such moral conquests were won 
in the early ages, her responsesare silent.— 
The light, which alone can reveal to man his 
true nature, powers and capabilities, glim- 
mered lamp-like fur ages, only on the plains 
of Palestine. The rest of the world was 
shrouded in the densest gloom. The human 
mind, abused by every form of degradation, 
“had not so much as heard whether there be 
any’’ such thing as principle. Nota whis- 
per was then heard, against any outrage up- 
on justice and right, the innocent or defence- 
less. 

But the present is more strongly” charac- 
terised by the ascendency of mind than any 
former age. Its restless and perpetual agita- 
tion is passing to a proverb. In every art, 
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in reform, the war cry is: Onward! Its tire. 
less energy of intellect, is piercing the aM 
ens, and penetrating the bowels of the earth 
scanning all the phenomena of nature, and 
in the labratory of Thought, tracing out the 
hidden laws that govern them. Aud not on. 
ly this, but it is stretching steam, and light. 
ning tracks, in every direction, ‘‘to the ne 
of the earth’ In every department of in 
dustry it is taking tasks from the hands of 
Labor, to transfer them to iron fingers provi. 
ded by science and art, with Thought as the 
master workman. And not less busy is it 
in searching every nook and corner of mop 
al, social and political Science. All the rely. 
tions of man to man, of men to gover. 
ments, and governments to men, and of com. 
munities and nations to each other, undergn 
the strictest scrutiny. The conscience of be 
manity, arousing itself from the lethargy 
which has enwrapped it for ages, begins to 
utter its stern protest against wrong and 
abuse of every kind, in every land. And 
though seemingly feeble, it is more felt and 
feared, by the authors and perpetuators of 
such systems than the marshalling of might- 
iest armies. Else why their hot haste and 
mighty effort to crush free thought and free 
speech. But louder and clearer every year, 
above the din that seeks to drown it, rivs, 
and shall rise, the voice of conscience as the 
voice of God, forewarning them of a certain 
doom, by the truth of principles, eternal as 
God’sthrone. Thus is it with American 
Slavery. The agitation concerning it grows 
strongerevery day. It occupies more time, 
thought and attention than any other sub- 
ject. Scarce a paper is printed, or a speech 
made without more or less reference to it— 
while it has come to pass, that more books 
are sold relating to this than ever were, in 
the same time, relating to any other sulyed, 
Its doom has been written by God in the na- 
ture of man, and time will surely bring ito 
pass. 

Thus is it in all ands, upon all questions 
of right against might. Thus is it in the na- 
tions of Europe, where despots are striving 


in every science, in morals, in po 
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t—Totber the spirit of Liberty, that lickers 
fintand dim on the hearts of their subjects. 
But ‘beneath those taper-lights, God has 

ted eternal principles, which shall nour- 
jsh them into a flame, that shall light the 
thrones of Despotism in a funeral pile of 
ruin. 

We might trace the influence of mind, of 
thought, of principle, into many minor de- 
tails of its developments in the present age, 
but must forbear, as our article is too long 
already. 

When we turn backward, and look along 
the vista of the Past, for such another broad 
light beaming out from the sky of man’s 
spiritual nature, revealing such another scene 
of mental agitation and turmoil—such anoth- 
e conflict of truth with errur, right with 
wrong, the spiritual with the material—we 
look in vain. Nothing that can in any way 
compare with it meets our vision. Thus far 
then, the world has progressed in its Exodus 
from the bondage of Force to that Paradise 
of Mind, where Truth and Love, and Free 
Thought, shall reign. Thus far has it come, 
by slow and steady advances, from a mental 
and moral darkness, as profound as the night 
of the grave. 

When the reign over Mind of all those 
‘principles of science and religion, which 
‘God has written unfading”’ in the constitu- 
tion of its being, shall become complete and 
universal ;—when men shall come to be as 
fully and truly spirits as it is possible for 
them to be in a material world, with bodies 
of flesh ;—when they shall liveand act, think 
and feel, as eternal denisens of God’s spirit- 
ual universe,—governed by its spiritual laws, 
andsoon to enter upon a state where they 
hall be spirits only and completely—then 
vill the world have reached the goal of its 
destiny, And having come thus far, will it 
tum backward? will it not assuredly move 
onward as heretofore until that goal be fully 
reached? Not Revelation only, but her twin 
sister, Philosophy, points with radiant finger 
and prophetic brow, to the opening glories 
of that Perfect Day. For it shall surely 
tome, InpgPENDENoB, Sept., 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
“MONEY THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL” 

I very much fear that every thing has got 
to yield to the love of money—the ‘almighty’ 
or more properly speaking, the insignificant 
dollar, seems to have takeu possession of the 
human mind, and driven out every thing 
else! Very few,if any dare to be moral, or 
to support and defend morality openly, lest 
they should suffer in pecuniary matters !— 
Very few, if any dare to disapprove and con- 
demn vice openly, lest they should offend 
the vicious, and thus lose that which they 
prize higher than morals, the “dollar!” Iam 
aware that this is a degrading fact, and a hu- 
miliating confession, but “murder will out,” 
and the sooner it is out, the better for com- 
munity. There is no use in attempting to 
conceal or deny the fact. that a majority, and 
I fear, a very large majority of the American 
people, as well as “ the rest of mankind,’ 
love money more than they love any thing 
else, and more than they love ail other things 
put together! By other things, I meau such 
as megney will not purchase. Money wil} 
not purchase morality or religion ; although 
it may cover up, in this world, a multitude 
of sins—money will not purchase a fair char- 
acter, or aclear conscience ; although it may 
hide many moral deformities, for the time 
being, and serve as a temporary relief, to the 
guilty conscience. 

Money will not, of itself, make a man re- 
spectable, or respected ; among those whose 
approbation is worth enjoying, or whose 
character and conduct is unsullied. Money 
will not save a man’s life ; although it may 
smooth his passage to the tomb, or keep his 
wickedness out of sight until he gets there. 

If money will do none of these things, it 
is not so valuable, or desirableas many seem 
to think. If money will not makea man 
moral nor religious ; if it will not give him 
a fair character, nor a clear conscience ; if it 
will not make him respectable, nor respect- 
ed ; if it will not save or lengthen his life, 
what will itdo? It willdo much. It will 
obliterate all the finer feelings of our nature; 
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it will make a man selfish, unfeeling, and 
cruel ; it will make a man forget his rela- 
tions, and his benefactors ; it will make a 
man forget his duty to his God, and to his 
fellow creatures ; it will make a man unchar- 
itable and unkind ; it will make a man dis- 
honest, and oppressive to the poor. All this 
will be brought about, by an inordinate love 
of money. The money itgelf is not in fault, 
but it is the man who suffers money to con- 
trol all his feelings, and all his desires, that 
is to be blamed and pitied. 

This inordinate love of money, is “grow- 
ing with our growth, and strengthening with 
our strength ;’? and unless it is checked our 
beloved country, and our beloved people are 
ruined! This love of money is such alrea- 
dy, that all the energies of body and mind, 
of a large majority of our citizens, are exer- 
ted by day and by night, to obtain it. Ease, 
comfort, food, clothing, sleep, domestic hap- 
piness, peace of conscience, moral principle, 
and duty to one’s self and to his fellow crea- 
tures, are sacrificed to gratify this inordinate 
love of money! This love controls all their 
actions, all their thoughts by day, and their 
dreams by night! Such is the love of mo- 
ney with some, that they will do any thing 
to obtain it ; or they will neglect any known 
duty, if by this neglect they can add to their 
riches, or gratify their desire for more mo- 
ney. Intemperance has been considered the 
source of most of the evils which the people 
are called upon to suffer ; but the love of mo- 
acy is, (if possible) a greater evil, and more 
generally prevalent! Every lover of his 
country, every moral man, and every chris_ 
tian, should turn his attention to this evil, 
and should do all in his power to stay its ra- 
vages. 

H. G. 


To.epo, Jury 19, 1852. 





Wirs a true wife, a hasband’s faults 
should be sacred. A woman forgets what 
is due to herself when she condescends to 
that refuge of weakness—a female confidante. 
A wife's bosom should be the tomb of her 
husband’s fail ngs, and his character far 


mene valuable in here estimation than his 
life. 
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For the Mise ‘llany, 
JUGURTHA. 


BY MOSES TYLER. 

Carrnace, the Punic City, and fo; ares 
the proud rival of Rome, had at lat vic). j 
to the advancing might of the “City ‘of Se 
ven Hills” Her palaces had been sicko | 
and burnt; her monuments leveled j, the 
dust ; and her inhabitants had met a ere) 
fate. The walls of that Power, so long the 
Mistress of the Western Waters, ani whoy 
sails had whitened every sea, were yoy 
mouldering in ruins. 

In the chief City of Numidia, and ip thy 
palace of her King, a lad of tender ave hai 
been received iuto the royal family io jy 
reared, The name of the King was Micip- 
sa, and that of the boy, who was his nephew, 
Jugurtha. 

Years before Masinissa, the powerful aod 
energetic monarch, and father of the present 
King, had been received into the favor of 
Publius Scipio, afterwards sirnamed Afic- 
nus, and had contributed to the success of 
that Nobleman over the Carthagenians, \o} 
in Spain and Africa. He was, during alg 
life of great activity, the ardent friend of the 
Roman Nation. For her he was willing 
declare war, fight, bleed or die. And in re 
turn he had received from the Roman Gor- 
ernment the peaceful possession of his lieved: 
itary domain, and the authority over ail thi 
had belonged to Syphax, till, at last, ie le 
came the most powerful Prince in Africa— 
He introduced, from time to time, the ar'so! 
civilization, and endeavored to raise in the 
scale of being, his semi-barbarous su! je’ . 
The decrepitude of age never damped bis 
ardor for his patron Nation, since in bis nize- 
tieth year, he carried on a bloody war with 
Carthage. In this he was so successiu, that 
at its termination, peace was concluded ot 
such terms ashe saw fit to dictate. He iid 
not live to see the destruction of Carthage 
as he died a few months before its capto”, 
at the age of 97, and after a reign of sixty 
years, He left three sons, Manasterbal, Mi- 
cipsa and Gupsa. Manasterbal died prem 
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wrely leaving as his only offspring, Jugur- 
tba His brother Gupsa also died, and Mi- 
cipsa receiving the portions held by them 
yas now master of the whole kingdom. 

While under euch circumstances as were 
gated in the commencement, Jugurtha, son 
af one of the deceased brothers, was received 
into the family of the King, to receive the 
" advantages of the royal education, in com- 
mon with his two cousins of about the same 
age as himself. Being of mean descent on 
tis mother’s side, who was a concubine, he 
was regarded by them sornewhat ia the light 
of an inferior ; but so long as there was no- 
thing to call forth their feelings of envy to- 
wards him, his time was passed pleasantly 
in their society. But with advancing years, 
hissuperior strength, both of body and mind, 
began to be displayed. He would not adopt 
the luxurious and effeminate habits of the 
Numidian Court—but nerved his arm — 
strengthened his muscles, and made proof his 
constitution, by hurling the javelin, throw- 
ing the lance, and chasing the ferocious lion, 
over the bills and plains of Libya. And as 
if with an eye on his future destiny, he en- 
deavored to gain and keep the good will of 
the people. 

King Micipsa was at first delighted with 
the extraordinary abilities of his nephew.— 
But when he perceived how much faster 
than his own children he inereased, both in 
body and mind, as well asin the favor of the 
people, he became anxious, lest the now 
harmless Jugurtha should become a rival, too 
formidable for his own sons, who at best, 
were butordinary. He would have caused 
him to be put to death, but he feared the peo- 
ple. It would not do for aim to slay Jugur- 
tha. For the young man had already made 
deep inroads into the affections of the peo- 
ple Should Jugurtha therefore, be put to 
death within the realms of Numidia, his 
death must be accounted for, or sedition or 
war would be the result. But as he valued 
the peace and tranquility of his children 
this troublesome eye-.ore must be removed. 

Scipio Zniliaus was waging war against 
Numantia in Spain, and the happy thought 





struck his troubled mind, that, by exposing 
the youth to the dangers aud chances of 
war, he might become rid of ove so obnex- 
ious to his own interests and plaus. 

The sacrifice was made. Jugurtha was 
sent. But alas! instead of finding a Span- 
ish grave, the movement opened before hit 
an immediate path to fame and glory. Scipio 
noticed the courageous Numidian, and at 
the termination of the war returned him to 
Micipsa, with a letter containing a high en- 
comium on his character and services, and a 
recommendation to the future esteem and 
good wiil of the King. Returning to his 
home, loaded with the tekeus of success, and 
flushed with the honors of the campaign, be 
was received by Micipsa with a feigned joy. 
In his heart the King was disappointed and 
sorrowful, that Jugurtha bad sustained so 
well the perils of war, and had passed thro’ 
them all unseathed. But it was his policy 
to conceal his true feelings from Jugurtha.— 
And accordingly, to parry off the evident 
stroke of Fate, having adopted him, he de- 
clared him joint heir with his two sons Ad- 
herbal and Hiempsal. 

After the death of Micipsa, which occur- 
red in the year B. C. 118, the princes met in 
solemn council, to divide among them the 
kingdom of their father. But Hiempsal who 
was the younger, and had long before despis- 
ed the ignobility of Jugurtha, took his seat 
on the right hand of Adherbal, in order that 
the middle seat should not be occupied by 
Jugurtha since that was considered the seat 
of honor among the Numidians. Having 
proceeded to the consultation as to how the 
affairs of State should be managed;in the 
course of the discussion, Jugurtha threw out 
the remark that all the decrees and ordinan- 
ces of the last five years should be repealed, 
for that during that time Micipsa had been 
incompetent, on account of age and sickness, 
for the proper management of the nation.— 
Then Hiempsal, with a contemptuous cool- 
ness responded, that the proposition would 
be acceptable to him. Since within the last 
three years, he (Jugurtha) by adoption, had 
inherited a part of the government. His 
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historian informs us, that this cutting remark 
sank deep in the breast of Jugurtha, and 
that from that moment, he seemed impelled 
by an unquenchable determination to avenge 
the insult by the heart’s blood of bim who 
offered it. Not long after this, by command 
of Jugurtha, an armed force having entered 
the palace of Hiempsal, severed his head 
from his body, and bore it back to the insult- 
ed and desperate king. Thus matters came 
to an open rupture. The report of this deed 
spread through all Africa. Fear and dismay 
overwhelmed the remaining brother, and 
those who supported him; for it was evident 
that the next blow would be directed towards 
the surviving rival. The nation was divided 
between those who supported Adherbal, and 
the sustainers of Jugurtha. Very many fol- 
lowed Adherbal, but by far the most numer- 
ous and powerful ‘of the nation, and espec- 
ially of the nobility favored the designs of 
the usurper. At first Adherbal tried to re- 


sist. But the army which he had gathered 
being completely defeated, in fear he fled to 


Rome, where he thought to enlist in his be- 
half the Senate and People. 

And 1t would seem in the outset, he was 
quite successful, and would undoubtedly 
have succeeded had it not been for the watch- 
‘fdlness of his royal enemy, who had studied 
:the history of the Roman Leaders long 
enongh to understand, that avarice was no 
unimportint element in their characters.— 
For Jugurtha, when he heard of the flight 
of Adherbal,- sent messengers laden with 
gold and presents, who followed in the im- 
mediate wake of the unfortunate Prince.— 
They arrived in Rome with instructions 
from Jugurtha, to gain over to his favor, his 
former friends and acquaintances, by means 
af valuable presents, and afterward, to lay 
the same snare for obtaining new ones.— 
They found the Senate, the nobility, the 
people of Rome strongly biased in favor of 
the exiled Adherbal, but when their business, 
and their means were ascertained, the bal- 
ance changed, the bait was taken, and the 
great “Mistress of Nations” completely 
wheeled her course in favor of oppression and 





wrong. The legates of Jugurtha reture; 
followed by commissioners from the Senate 
for fhe ostensible purpose of settling their 
ficulty in a just and equitable manner, by; 
in reality to smooth over the matter, aj 
give Jugurtha the decided advantage in thp 
division of the territory. 

That portion of Numidia, which borden 
upon Mauritania—more fertile in soil, ang 
more noble in men than the rest—fell to Jp. 
gurtha; while Adherbal possessed the rp. 
mainder, “ which was better in appearanoe 
than in reality.” 

Thus terminated this difficulty. The guile 
ty murderer of his cousin, and usurper of bis 
kingdom, had now by fraud and bribery, 
corrupted the fountains of Justice, that no; 
only was he tolerated and even appland. 
ed by Rome, but he actually gained by 
the deed, and had come into the possession 
of that part of the Numidian kingdom which 
was most to be desired. And had this been 
the limit of his ambition, and had he been 
willing tosettle down in the quiet possession 
of his kingdom, the history of those dan- 
ning crimes and ambitious projects for the 
extension of empire which distinguished bis 
life would have ended here. But toa spirit 
like that of Jugurtha, now fairly on the road 
to power, there was no rest. The thought 
of punishment or retribution imposed mo 
hindrance. For he had come to the conclu- 
sion, “ut omnia Romae venalia esse,” andit 
would seem that under this view he practised 
theremainder of his life. Therefore he could 
not be contained, within the narrow limits of 
his own dominions, especially when just 
across the boundary line, his hated rival re- 
sided. Down with Adherbal ! was his mot- 
to. And while the spirit of Jugurtha was 
active, belligerant and thoughtful, while 
night and day, he was laying bis plans for 
the overthrow of his enemy : while variout 
schemes for the accomplishment of his ends 
and the success of his intended campaig», 
were drawing to perfection ; the slotbful 
mind of Adherbal, all contented with his lot, 
was lulled to insensigility and thoughtles- 
ness by the effewinating pleasures of bis u- 
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maaly court. He apparently thought voth- 
ing of his situation and dangers. The fear of 
hig arch-enemy never troubled him. Afd 
he who had the best reason for watchfulness 
und alarm, was least disposed to the subject. 

The two kings were in this sitnation, when 
from an ugexpected point the clan gor of war 
resounded. The signal for the commence- 
ment of a contest was given. For Jugurtha 
dhinking by this means to provoke Adherbal 
tp resistance, and thus draw him into a war, 
fr which he was unprepared, suddenly in- 
raded the territory of his cousin, harassed 
the {nbabitants, carried off their flocks, burnt 
their buildings, threatened by a hostile army 
of cavalry many of their cities, and as sud- 
dealy darted back into his own land. This 
was the challenge. Would Adherbal accept? 
He knew his inability, single-handed and 
done, to cope with so formidable an adver- 
ury. His only hope was in a peacefal set- 
dementof the difficulty. Accordingly mes- 
sogers were despatched to Jugurtha to en- 
quire into the matter, but they were return- 
ol to their king, with an insultingreply. No 
hope, therefore, was found here. He raised 
m army for the purpose of defence. 

Towards evening ona certain day near 
the town of Cista, on the banks of the river 
Ampsagus, two hostile armies pitch their 
camp for the night. The battle had been de- 
fered till the next day. The soldiers of 
Adherbal, unconscious of danger, had retir- 
ed to rest at the usual time, Butthe ever 
vigilant spirit of Jugurtha did not suffer this 
opportunity to escape him. With a chosen 
band, he entered the hostile camp, and took 
by surprise the whole army of Adherbal.— 
That king, with hardly an attempt at resist- 
ince, fled in terror to Cista. The town was 
made ready for defence, and on the next day 
the siege began. It was defended with de- 
termination and all the attempts of Jugurtha 
vere without avail. But Adherbal within, 
contrived to send messengers to inform the 
Roman Senate of his situation. Ambassa- 
tors were hastily despatched to Jugurtha, 
vho were received by him with marks of at- 
ation. They heard his excuse, and without 





relieving Adherbal, returned to Rome. On 
the departure of the Ambassadors fle siege 
was renewed with still greater vigor. Again 
were messengers sent to Rome, to supplicate 
the assistance of the Government, against 
the skillful and warlike Jugurtha. Quite a 
sensation was produced, and many Senators 
were in favor of sending an Army immedi- 
ately to the aid of Adherbal, but by means 
of those who had been corrupted by bribery, 
this was weakened down to a decree to send 
an Embassy to act as Umpire between the 
two rivals. When they arrived, Jugurtha 
was summoned to appear immediately in 
the Province. He thought it policy to obey 
the summons, and soon presented himself to 
the ambassadors. However no more was 
achieved by this embassy than the previous 
one. Soon after this, by the advice of the 
Italian residents of Cista, Adherbal made a 
treaty, in which he surrendered himself and 
the city to Jugurtha, but stipulated that his 
own and the lives of the citziens should be 
preserved. Jugurtha was no sooner in pos- 
session of his liberty, than the unfortunate 
Adherbal was slain by a cruel death, and a 
promiscuous slaughter ensued of those who 
wete in the city, consisting of natives and 
foreigners, Italians and Numidians, friends 
and foes. This occurred in the year B. 0 
112, 

The report of this cruel conduct on the 
part of the usurping Numidian was received 
at Rome, with intense feeling. War was de- 
elared against Jugurtha, and an army was 
immediately levied and equipped, and the 
Consul Calpurnius, was appointed to com- 
mand. 

But in the mean time, Jugurtha, after the 
murder of Adherbal, sent messengers to 
Rome for the purpose of buying over the dé 
mands of Justice, with the instructions: 
é omnis mortalis pecunia aggredianter.” But 
the Senate refusing to admit the messengers 
of such a man asJugurtha within the impe- 
rial walls, they returned home failing of their 
object. The Roman army had landed in Af- 
rica, and something had been done towards 
the subjection of Jugurtha, when he, by his 
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wonderful tact in bribery, corrupted the Cone 
sul, and®obtained from him a grant of the 
future possession of his kingdom. The news 
of this being received in Rome, the Senate 
refused to ratify the act of Calpurnius. The 
Consul was recalled, and Posthumius Albi- 
nius was appointed to the command. 

Tn the mean time, Jugurtha was summon- 
ed to appear in ome, and answer for himself. 
This summons he immediately obeyed, and 
was soon in Rome under the protectio. of 
government. Bribery was again his instra- 
ment, and in his skillful hands was success- 
full. For he corrapted many Senators, and 
Bacbius, a Tribune of the common people. 
Emboldened by this success, he caused Mas- 
siva,ason of hisdeceased uncle Gulussa, to 
be put to death, who was at that time resi- 
ding at Rome, and whom he suspected of 
aiming at the kingdom. 

Of this crime he was found guilty, but 
since he was under the guarantee of the gov- 
ernment, instead of being brought to trial 
he was ordered merely to leave Italy. While 
departing from the City on this occasion, 
and locking back over its towers and its 
monuments, its temples and its shrines; he 
ig said to have uttered that terrible rebuke 
against the corruption of the mighty city of 
Romulus—recorded in the pages of Sallust. 
“Urbem venalem et mature perituram, si 
emptorem inveniret!” “ Ah venalcity! and 
destined quickly to perish, if only it could 


find a purchaser!’ 
Meanwhile Posthumius arrived in Africa, 


but not effecting any thing, returned to Rome, 
while the command of the Roman forces 
was left in the hands of his brother Aulius 
Posthumius. 

Aulius seems to have been decidedly infe- 
rior as a military commander, and altogether 
unfit to compete with one sv shrewd, go abun- 
dant in stratagem, and so well acquainted 
with the art of war, as was Jugurtha. His 
plans were either puerile and unimportant, 
or were quite out of his power to accomplish. 
And the movement we are abvut to record 
furnishes a fair specimen of the man ; and 
his ignominious defeat, the just consequence 
of such conduct. 





On an abrupt mountain, near a bran 
the river Bagradas, is situated the town of 
Suthul, or Suputela, a place, fortifieg and 
rendered impregnable by nature, where a 
the treasury of Jugurtha. Against this thy 
Roman Commander determined to cq ry on 
a siege. Accordingly, after a long and fi 
tiguing journey he reached the place, and 
commenced his operations. J ugurtha wig). 
ing to augment the foolish presutaption, tam. 
pered with Aulius, by sending frequent meg. 
sengers to him—supplicating peace—w hil 
at the same time, he sent among the centy. 
rions, and leaders of bands, those who should 
induce them by bribes, either to desert theiy 
posts, ata given sigual, orto surrender at 
once totheenemy. While these things wer 
going on in the Roman Camp, Jugurtha hed 
taken his armies across the hills and Jay jy 
readiness to surprize the army of Ania: 
from soine unexpected quarter. When the 
Numidians made the attack, the Romuars 
quite unprepared, were thrown into conster 
nation and dismay. The corrupte: centur. 
ons did as they were desired by the enemy, 
and the whole army of Romans was made to 
surrender to one, its inferior in numbers and 
strength. This inglorious act was {llowed 
by an agreement on the part of Aulius that 
the’‘army should pass under the yoke, and 
then to leave Numidia forthwith. Both thes 
were aciually performed. This “ passing 
under the yoke,” which toa true Komas, 
was the most detestable and ignominiow 
act, that can stain the character of a soldier, 
was endured by the army of that naiion, 
which had defeated Hannibal, and lowered 
with the ground the majestic walls of Ca 
thage. 

The feeling of indignation that ra 
through all classes of society when the t- 
dings of this inglorious act reached che im- 
perial city, may be easily imagined. Not 
far from this time, the consular elections bad 
been held, and Quintus Metellus, and Mar 
cus Silanus were chosen for that office— 
And the settlement of Numidian affaire fell 
to Metellus. Perhaps one more able, and 
better fitted for the accomplishment of tis 
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fal, and the reduction of the skilful Jugur- 
tha, was vot in all the Empire. He was of 
s nature steeled against corruption and 
pribery, and of a zeal and activity 
ip all that he undertook, that was seldom 
surpassed, AS the final adjustment of Nu- 
midian affairs was now regarded as the 

minent object of the present consulship, 
Metellus gave his mind to the work, with an 
garnestness and determination, that evinced 
that all tampering was at an end, and that 
the stain which had been cast upon the Ro- 
man name, would be wiped away by victory. 

It will be impossible to go into the par- 
ticulars of the campaign of Metellus, suffice 
isto say that he fully answered the expecta- 
tions that had been raised. And Jugurtha 
soon learned that he had to deal with a dif- 
ferent character from those that had preceded 
him—a character incorruptible by motives 
ofavarice. Hedefeated the Numidians, and 
reduced them to the utmost extremity .— 
Prosperity had now turned from Jugurtha. 
And while under circumstances, without, 
the most inauspicious, within, he was wear- 
ried by conspiracies, formed by his nearest 
friends against his life. His soldiers became 
eatranged aud discouraged by continual de- 
feat, and disaffection pervaded his ranks. 
Failure succeeded failure, till at last, worn 
out in his affairs, and unsuccessful in his en- 
deavors, he saw that a final overthrow was 
not far distant, unless some new and pow- 
erful attempt were made to retrieve his shat- 
tered condition. 

In this state of sffairs, he flew to the Gae- 
toli, a wild nation of the interior, whose 
king, uamed Bocchus, was father-in-law to 
Jugurtha. The exiled king, by promises 
and flattery, won over to his side the affec- 
tions of the Nobility, and finally prevailed 
upon Bocchus himself, to lend him the 
needed aseistance. Jugurtha was not long 
in gathering, equipping and training an 
army, at the head of which he hurried back 
to his kingdom, 

When the news of the alliance of the two 
kings reached Metellus, a communication 
was opened between him and Bocchus, which 








was carried on in a friendly manner, and 
would undoubtedly have resulted if the sur- 
render of Jugurtha to Metellus by Lis ireach- 
erous father-in-law. 

Metellus had now carried on the war, and 
but little was wanting to its entire and suo- 
cessful termination, when in the year BO. 
107, he was supplanted in the command by 
Caius Marius, who had previously to thig 
time served him as a Lieutenant. Marius 
immediately entered upon the conmand, 
and brought into the field all that mighty 
energy of character, which was afierward the 
admiration and terror of the world. 

These were terrible times for Jugurtha— 
He was now caught in a net so complicated, 
that destruction seemed the only way by 
which he could be extricated. He had run 
far onward in a career of crime, and he wag 
now reaping a just retribution upon all his 
infamous deeds, Neither memory nor hope 
could furnish pleasure or consolation to his 
mind. His past life was but a catalogue of 
the most daring crimes. It had been all 
checkered over by stains of blood. Ingrati- 
tude towarus his patron uncle: the successive 
murder of his cousins: bis native country— 
rent and distracted by a long continuation of 
cruel wars, and now on the verge of destruo- 
tion, the waste of property, of life and of 
happiness, which his reign had caused: all 
these came mingling in one black, chaotie 
mass, to destroy forever his h ppiness and 
peace of mind. But while each day of his 
past life was a barbed arrow, piercing into 
his heart, he could derive no consolation 
from the future, There was no hope for him, 
Surrender would have been death. In no 
other way could he atone to the offended 
nation and to offended humanity, than by 
his own life’s blood. And this atonement 
he must make. He was now in the hands 
of Marius: with him he :oust deal: from 
him there was no escape. And his present 
resistance must be accounted for, either by 
a spirit of the utmost desperation, or by the 
possibility of some fragment of hope still 
lingering in his heart. However this may 
be, it is true that he renewed the war with 
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all his might, and summoned into the field, 
all the forces at his command. 

Marius having captured the town of Capsa, 
in a hard contested battle he defeated the 
allied kings, when Bocchus recommenced a 
communication with the Roman leader; 
which had been interrupted by the removal 
of Metellus. The Gaetulian king had ex 
pressed his desires for peace with the Roman 
Nation, but he had been informed that his 
overtures would be accepted, only when he 
ghould betray Jugurtha. Bocchus hesitated: 
the Romans urged: his own safety demanded 
the sacrifice. 

At last, harrassed by the importunities of 
the Roman Leaders, and yet doubting in his 
own mind, he treacherously gave upJugurtha 
into the hands of his enemies. 

The war was of course terminated with 
this act. But the fate of Jugnrtha is yet to 
be told. He had been first received by 
Sylla, by whom he was committed to Marius. 
When the latter returned to Rome, he accep- 
ted of a triumph, and as the chief point of 
attraction, Jugurtha was present. The con- 
quered Numidian, in the midst of the pomp 
and splendor of the triumphal procession, 
was led in cha‘ns, with his two sons, in front 
of the car of his conqueror. “ It is said,” 
observes Plutarch, “that during the proces- 
sion he lost his seases. After <he triumph 
he was thrown into Prison, when in their 
haste to strip him, some tore his robe off his 
back, and others, catching eagerly. at his 
pendants, pulled off the tips of his ears along 
with them. When he was thrust down 
naked into the dungeon, all confused he 
said, with a frantic smile, ‘Heavens! how 
cold is this bath of yours!”? Then having 
struggled for six days with extreme hunger, 
and laboring to the last for the preserva tion 
of his life, he came to such an end, as his 
crimes deserved.” 





Taeax is truth, deep, and abiding truth in 
the following extract. Read it young men 
and lay it to your hearts: 

“Thousands of young men breathe, live 





and move off the stage of life, ay 1 are hean| 
of no more. Why? They did not partake 
of good in the world, and none were bleased 
by them; none could point to them ag th, 
instruments of their redemption, No , 
line they wrote not a word they spoke oj 
be recalled, and so they perish; their lighs 
went out in darkness, and so they were nog 
remembered more than insects of of yester. 
day. Live, then for something. Do good 
and leave behind you a monument of yirtys 
that the storm of time can never destroy— 
Write your names by kindness, love al 
mercy, on the hearts of the thousands yo. 
come in contact with year by year, and you 
will never be forgotten. No, your name 
your deeds, shall be as legible on the hearty 
you leave behind, as the stars on the broy 
of evening. Good deeds will shine y 
brightly on the earth as the stars in hear. 
en. 
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LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Lovers and philosophers have, each in tan 
from time immemorial,made a great noise in 
the world, and sober, sensible people have, 
ever since that remote period, been puzzled 
to know what it isall about? Love and 
philosophy have always been at war, and 
each has denounced the other in the most ua 
measured terms. Love accusing philosophy, 
of heartlessness, and cold calculation, and 
philosophy, recriminating, accusing love of 
recklessness, infatuation, and the charges on 
each side, have been well sustained by 
facts. 

Without attempting to answer hard ques 
tions, or to settle knotty disputes between 
them, it may be interesting and amusing t 
contrast them, and see with what differest 
feeling they look upon the same object, and 
derive such a different and peculiar enjoy- 
ment therefrom, and to see how well they 
are fitted to go together, and the propriety 
and necessity of their doing so. 

Love is satisfied with a present happines 
without looking for a reason or 8 resuly 
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<iile philosophy does not stpp to enjoy a 
until he has searched the past fora 
cause, and the future foran effect. For in- 
gance. Love sees lines of beauty in the 
tle undulations of a lovely landscape, 
und is delighted without asking why. Phi- 
Josophy on the contrary, remindless of beau- 
ty, goes back a hundred ages, to witness the 
grinding process, by which the solid granite 
has been reduced to powder by time, and 
mixed with the mould of vegetables, to 
coverup the rough, rugged, rocky frame- 
work of the earth, and form the landscape. 
Love looks with happy confidence upon 
the frowning cliff, that standsa sentinel on a 
sormy coast, to guard his snug retreat from 
the encroachments of the lawless waves of 
the ocean; but philosophy, taking a retro- 
wpective view, sees that cliff when its hard 
front was a mass of mud and cree rep- 
tiles, at the boltom of the ocean, which it 
sow defies in pride, observes the mysterious 
process by which it becomes indurated, and 
weighs the tremendous power that lifted it 
from the bottom of the deep below, into the 
depth of the upper deep, and calculates the 
ages that must elapse before the unsatisfied 
wa will have worn away its flinty basis, and 
again reduced its pride to subjection. 
Love feasts his eyes in contrasting the soft 
green of the swelling hill side, with the gol- 
den grain that crowns its summit. Philoso- 
phy, ton, observes the contrast, but without 
emotion, and immediately falls into a spec- 
dation on the cause of color. Philosophy is 
patient, while love is impatient. Philosophy 
gees to work systematically to remove ob- 
sacles that obstruct his progress that he may 
bok back and see clearly the way by which 
he obtains his object. Love if he surmounts 
difficulty at all, climbs over it, and from its 
uummit, gets a most enchanting view of the 
object he purstes,The former makes mole 
hills of mountains, the latter, makes moun- 
tains of mole hills. Love shakes down ap- 
ples of enjoyment, and if he gets bumped 
on the head takes it as a matter of course 
nnd pockets theapple that hit him. Philos- 
hy, in speculating upon lights and shad- 





ows, falls asleep in the shade, (a rare thing 
for him, by the way,) and is waked up by a 
bump from a falling pippin, looks at it in- 
quiringly, while he rubs his head, and there- 
upon gets into a brown study on the laws 
of gravity. Love basks in the sunshine, or 
lolis in the shade, as the warmth of the one 
or the coolness of the other, is most pleas- 
ing. Philosophy freezes or roasts alternately, 
for purposes of speculation. Love is fre- 
quently affected by his greatest cause of hap- 
piness, while philosophy is often happiest in 
affliction. Love is happy without knowing, 
Philosophy knows without being happy — 
Love enjoys without thinking. Philosophy 
thinks without enjoying. Love is caprici- 
ous and fanciful. Philosophy constant and 
unchanging The former suffers or enjoys 
internally. The latter is never very unhap- 
py or miserable. Love is rash and unthinke 
ing. Philosophy cool and calculating. 
Love is too spiritual and sensitive for the 
earth. Philosophy is too earthly to be spir- 
itual. Different as they are, neither can suo- 
ceed well alone. Love needs the cool head 


and good judgement of philosophy to advise 
and calculate for him,and to keep him out of 
difficulty, while philosophy must have the 
warm heart and tender sympathies of love to 
console him in his trials —Zit. Union. 


For the Miscellany. 
AUTUMN. 


BY EMILLIA. 





Avromn, I love thee not !— Thou hast to me 
In all thy fuded glories,—in the tone 
Of thy deep sighing winds and rustling leaves, 
A something, pensive, melancholy, lone. 
A weight of sadness seems to meet me ever, 
Beside thy streams that pass so dream-like on, 
Or when I lean somes mossy bank upon 
And listen to thefsere leaves asjthey shiver 
Upon the withered branch, or catch the breath 
Of thy perfamneless breeze.— Above, beneath, 
Around, a!! speak of withering decay— 
All bright things whisper, “‘so we pass away, 
So fades the lovely."—Autumn, hast thou not 
Some voive to tell us of a better lot ?— 
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AiM AT PERFECTION IN ONE 
THING. 


BY ARTHUR, 


Taere are so many men who go through 
life without any object in view, save that 
which is dictated by the caprice of the m»- 
ment, that it has passed into a proverb, that 
man is the creature of circumstances. And 
yet how disgraceful is such a course to one 
who has before him so many high and noble 
ends, to be attained by patient and unremit- 
ting labor. 

The man who pa.ses life thus, may be 

compared to a ship on the ocean without a 
rudder, at the mercy.of the winds and waves 
He is driven toand fro byevery changing 
breeze of circumsiances, To-day he may be 
engaged in some valuable labor, and to-mor- 
row lewing it but just begun, he may de- 
vote himself to some other employment; 
and though they may all be important in 
their plice, yet, becvise he finishes nothing 
because he perfects nothing, his life will at 
least bea fiilure. Like aman lost on one 
of our vast prairies in a snow-storm, he will 
wander roun’! and round with no fixed ob- 
ject in view, and making no real pro- 
gress. 
In the journey of lige, there are many dif- 
ferent paths that may be chosen and at the 
end of each one of those paths isa prize; 
but it cannot be reached without traveling 
the whole pith. Those prizes are various as 
the ways which lead tothem. By pursuing 
ane path, amas may attain one object, while 
if he chooses another path, he will receive 
a different Bat unless he selects 
one roa, and patiently follows it, instead of 
walking fora time in oneand then turning 
back into another, he will find his time ex- 
pired while he is at a distance from any of 
the objects which have in turn occupied his 
attention. His life will have been a failure . 
Not a beain iu the vast fabric of society— 
not a stone inthe great work of progress 
will ba iuscribed with his aame, but he will 
go down 


rewar 


‘To the vile dust from whence is deren CWsnta 


Unknown, uhhonored and unsung.’ 


When Napoleon enquired ifa certayy Work 
were practicable and was told that ; migh 
be if circumstanees favored, he proudly an 
wered, I, make circumstances; let it bu do 1! 
Though in one sense this remark may som 
presumptious, yet with a little qualisi ation, 
it was true of his whole course. His jj, 
liant career was one continued tri imph of 
circumstances. For be had an ober ty 
which he made them subservient. His whuly 
energies were bent toward a single poiag 
which, like the guiding star of the wariger: 
he kept ever in view. If perchance a eloaj 
flitted over itand for a moment paled iy 
beacon light, changeless in his resolve be 
pressed steadily on. Through storm and cilo 
through light and shade, one grand purpos, 
was ever uppermost in his mind—a! te 
world knows the result, The parting won 
of the patriarch Jacob to his eid 
convey a lessou of great importauce wv al 
and the truthof which is written on every 
page of history: ‘Unstable as water tha 
shalt not excel.’ Exemplifications of this 
might be multiplied without numer. The 
record of the past is full of them. Alnus 
invariably those who have distinguished 
themselves by their deeds and earned a place 
among the world’s heroes are those who 
throughout their lives have constant|y labored 
for one thing, and perfection in this thig- 
Demosthenes, notwithstanding the reat 
natural defects which hindered the atta 
ment of his wishes, by unwearied dil gence 
at length succeeded in reaching a po-toa 
unrivalled by ancieut orators. 

It matters little what difficulties may lw 
in the way of the accomplishment i! a 
object. Toan indomitable will and vtr 
ing diligence almost anything is pose~ 
Chen have you any great end in view 
not deterred from the undertaking by "J 
obstacles that may lie in the way. 1! ie a 
your aim as the needle to the poles 
as the Indian in his revenge, let ov¢ - 
ever be the controlling power of your “™. 


<* oon 





Let everything be subsidiary to that. And 








ne 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH-BED. 











“arsuing this one object, rest assured that 

will not fail: ‘to make your mark,’ 
snd effect something for the good of society. 
And doing this, when the day of life is o’er, 
its sun will set—a useful life-work done — 


Knoxiana, 








For the Miscellany. 
THE CHRISTIANS DEATH-BED. 





{ 
BY EMILLIA. 

arene | 
For with the voice of weeping—nor withtones | 
Of lamentation and of anguish come | 


To this hushed chamber. 


| 
| 
Death, indeed, is here, | 

Not asa tyrant, fearful in his wrath, | 
fitting supreme in conquest—but with looks | 
Of heavenly sweetness, with an angel's sinile 
Gilding those quiet features. | 
| 


He did come, 
Ascomes the Liberator to the cell 
Of the lone captive, where midst heavy glooms, 
Shut from the sunlight, and the glowing sky, 
And the soft music of the vocal hills, 
And the free voice of streams, he long had pined 
For the blest air of free om. He did come, 
Bearing rich tidings from the King of kings, 
That all his tasks were finished, and he might 
Go to his home.— } 


What! when the ripened sheaf 
Is safely garnered—when autumnal fruits 
From the full-loade bough are gathered in ; 
When the poor pris’ner, from his lonely cell 
Comes forth exultant, happily restored 
To home and freedom, would ye then lament ?— 
Asifa Vevran, from his wars returned, 
Covered with glory of victorious fight, 
And, by his country from his toils discharged 
To taste the swee.s of rest, should need your 

tears! 

Hence with the voice of weeping! he has gone 
A pilgrim to his rest—a weary form, 
With sandals loosened and unbuckled breast 
Laid dowt in sweet repose. 


His feet have been 
Ready his Master's bidding to perform :— 
With trusty hay.d, » faithful lab’rer, he 
Has in his Master's vineyard toiled full long, 
Now leave him to his siumbers.—— 





Ye will miss, 
Hap'ly, the voice of comfort when the hour , 
Of trial comes, that, as the twilight dews ; 









Revivify the parched and drooping tlowers, 
Did liftto heaven your louely spicit’s teust— 
The high example, ever poiuting up 

To lofty deeds of virtuous emprize— 

The sage-like counsel, and the kind reproof, 
In wisdom given.—— 









But, most of all, ye'll miss 
His company within the House of God — 
The holy courts his heart so dearly loved,— 
Where each returning Sabbath-day his seag 
Was duly filled, and where his tuneful voice 










Poured forth the hymn of praise, or upward ig 
breathed ‘ . 

The incense of his pr yer—and when around i 

Your Master’s board ye reverently come, ‘3 





In mem’ry of a Savior's dying love, a 
To taste the sacred emblems He ordained, 4 
Will ye not miss him there !— 







Ah! these are thoughts 
O’er which the soul might linger mournfully, 
And weeping love unb'amed might pour her tears 
Upon his couch of death.—yet rather let 
A song of vict'ry o’er his sleeping dust 
Triumphantly be poured !—— 





+p wk, 







¥ ie re Pek, : 


Breathe ye for him 
No dirge of anguish, who has meekly passed 
Through all his trials, and gone safely o'er 
Death's silent river, with bis garmenis washed, og 
And sou! made meet tor heaven. 

















So may we live 43 
Midst the temptations of this changeful world ha 
That when our day of trial shall be past, Er 
We may, like him, serenely lay us down, rf 
And our departure from the shores of time *. 





Become a day of triumph. 
w N———, Sept. 20, 1852. 


















How miserable is that man that can look 
backward but with shame, nor forward with- 
out terror! What comfort will his riches af- 
ford him in his extremity? or what will all ‘ 
his sensual pleastnes, his vain and empty ti* 
tles, robes, dignities, and crowns avail him * 
in his distress, 





~ - 4 ~~ 
0G Saat ee 
















Be very careful in your promises and just 
in your performances; and remeniber, it is 
better todo and not promise, than promise 
and not perform, 
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THE CHARACTER OF PAUL. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


Pavt,in his natural character, before his 
conversion, resembled Bonaparte more than 
any other man; I mean both in his intellect- 
ual developement and energy of will. He 
had the same inflexibility of purpose, the 
same utter indifference to human suffering, 
when he had once determined on his course, 
the same tireless unconquerable resolution ; 
thesame fearlessness both of man’s power 
and opinions, and that calm, self-reliance, 
and mysterious control over others. 

But the point of greatest resemblance is 
in the union of a strong, correct judgment, 
with rapidity of thought and sudden im- 
pulse. They thought quicker, yet better 
than other men. The power, too, which 
both possessed, was all practical power.— 
There are many men of strong minds, whose 
force, nevertheless, wastes in reflection, or in 
theories for others to act upon. Thought 
may work out into language, but not 
into action. They will plan better than 
they can perform. But these men not only 
thought better, but they could work better 
than all other men. 

The same control and perfect subjection of 
his emotions, even terror itself, to the man- 
dates of his will, are exhibited in his conduct 
when smitten to the earth, and blinded by. 
the light and voice from heaven. John, 
when arrested by the same voice on the isle 
of Patmos, fell on his face as a dead man, and 
dared not stir or speak till encouraged by the 
language, “Fear not.’ But Paul (or Saul,) 
though a persecutor, and violent man, 
showed no symptoms of alarm or terror.— 
The voice, the blow, the light, the glory, and 
the darkness that fullowed, were sufficient to 
upset the strongest mind; but he, master of 
himself and his emotions, instead of giving 
way to exclamations of terror, simply said: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” With 
his reason and judgement as steady and 
strong as ever, he kuew at once that some- 
thing was wanted of him, and ever ready to 
act, he asked what it was. 





From this time on, his track can be da. 
tinguished by the commotions about it, and 
the light above it. Straight back to Jer. 
salem, from whence he had so recent] ¥ come 
with letters to legalize his persecutions he 
went to cast his lot in with those he had fo, 
lowed with violence and slaughter, yy 
strong heart never beat one quicker pulsy. 
tion through fear, when the lofty turrets y 
the proud city flashed on his vision, y,j, 
ther did he steal away to the dark alleys an 
streets, where the disciples were concealed, 
and tell them secretly his faith in the Sop of 
God. 

He strode into the synagogues, and befon 
the astonished priests preached Christ apj 
Him crucified. Hefthandered at the door ¢ 
thé Sanhedrim itself, and shaking Jerusijep, 
like an earthquake, awoke a tempest of my 
and fury on himself. With assassins dose 
ging his footsteps, he at length left the city 
But, instead of going to places where he ru 
unknown, and where his feelings would te 
less tried, he started for his native city, bis 
father’s house, the home of his boyhood, fe 
his kindred and friends. 
tears, scorn, and violence, he was alike ins 


To entreaties 


pervious. 

To Antioch and Cyprus, along the coast 
of Syria and Rome, over the known world 
he went like a blazing comet, waking up the 
nations of the earth. From the top of May 
Hill, with the gorgeous city at his feet, aud 
Acropolisand Parthenon behind him; on the 
deck of his shattered vessel in the interval 
of the crash of billows, in the gloomy wals 
of a prison, on the borders of the eter 
kingdom, he speaks in the same calm and 
determined tone. Deterred by uo danger, 
awed by no presence, and shrinking from 
no responsibility, be moves before us liks 
some grand embodiment of power. 

The nations heave around him, and king 
turn pale in his presence. Bands of couspi- 
rators swear neither to eat or drivk wil 
they have slain him; rulers and priesis com 
bined against him; yet, over the din of te 
conflict and storm of violence, his voice 
eloquence rises clear and distinct as 4 ua 
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pt all, a3 he still preached Vhrist and Him 
encified, The whip is laid on his back till 
the blood starts with every blow, and then 
his mangled body is thrown into a dungeon; 
bat at midnight you hear that same. calm 
voice Which has shaken the world, poured 
jorth in a hyma of praise to God, aud lo | 
an earthquake rocks the prison to its foun- 
dations; the manacles fall from the hands of 
tiveap ives, the bolts withdraw of them. 
wires, and the massive doors swing back on 
their hinges. 

Qne cannot point toa single spot in his 
reer, Where he faltered for a moment, or 
gave way to discouragement or fear. Thro’ 
all his perilous life, he exhibited the same 
intrepidity of character and lofty spirit— 
With his eyes fixed on regions beyond the 
xea of ordinary mortals, and kindling on 
glories it was not permitted him to reveal, 
he pressed forward to an incorruptible crown 
afadeless kingdom. And then his death, 
how indescribably sublime! 

Napoleon, dying in the midst of the mid- 
night storm, with the last words that fell 
from hislips a battle ery, and his passing 
wirit watebing, in his delirium, the torn 
heads of his mighty columns, as they disap- 
peed inthesmokeof the conflict, is a 

ight that awes and startles us. But behold 
Paul, also a war-worn veteran, battered 

ith many a scar, though in a spiritual war- 
are, looking back not with alarm, but trans- 
port; gazing not on the earth, but heaven.— 

Hear his calm, serene voice ringing over the 

orms & commotions of life:*I am now rea- 
by to be offered, and the time of my depar- 

risathand. I have fought a good fight, 
ave finished my course, there is laid up 
forme a crown of righteousness.” No 
houts of foemen, nor smoke or carnage of 
ile surrounded his spirit stuggling to be 

; but troops of shining angels, the smile 

Gol, and the songs of the redeemer— 

ese guarded him and welcomed him home. 

Selected, 





Ba careful in your promises and just in 
formance of them. 


Vol. 7, No. 5—14. 


For tie Miseeilany. 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY T. AV. LAMPHIERD, A. M. 


Mentat Improve nent may be defined, the 
storing the mind with principles and facts 
relating to every subject of human know'- 
edge, and the improving and disciplining of 
all our intellectual faculties so as to reuder 
that knowledge most serviceable to ourselves 
and others. That the pvesent state of so- 
ciety renders the acyu:sition of these priuci- 
ples and facts a duty incumbent upon us, 
will appear evident from oue consideration, 
viz: The prozress of society daily brings to 
light hitherto undiscovered priveiples, and 
reveals new facts which have an important 
bearing upon the happiness of man, in all 
his varied circumstances and multiplied re- 
lations. These discoveries aud their appli- 
cation to human wants constitute the pro- 
gress of society. 

1. Every man is bound to exert his whole 
influence in favor of truth and virtue. He 
who refuses to avail himself of a!l the means 
which are placed within his reach, by which 
he may increase his influence, is want-ug in 
the discharge of his duty to man and God. 
I would not be understood to convey the 
idea, that all may arrive at the same emi- 
nence, or exert the same amount of influence, 
even though they mey devote the same 
amount of time to mental improvement.— 
Something must doubtless be imputed to 
the account of natural talent of which there 
is a great diversity. We behold this diversi- 
ty in men of every ag and nation. Some 
however who are placed under the most fa- 
vorabley cireumstances for mental improvmer t 
tise not to an eminenve half so high as that 
to which others rise who are placed under 
unfavorable circumstances. The self-taught 
man, who straggles with poverty, and the 
envy of an envious world, often surpasses, in 
every branch of literature and science, him 
who has been fuvored with all the advan- 
tages of the best-endowed and best-regula- 
twed universty. The difference in intellect 
which we witness among men may not, 





sherefore, be owing so much to diversity of 
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natural talent, as to the degree to whicl: 
that talent has been cultivated. Henee it is 
proper to remark. that the facilities for men- 
tal improvement with which me are favored 
are very dissimilar. One has wealth and 
health, another poverty and sickness. Even 
in the State of Michigan a highly favored 
portion of the earth, some degree of wealth 
is necessary to obtain instruction in the 
higher departmenis of knowledge, so that 
the children of the rich possess many advan- 
tages over those of the poor. On examiua- 
tion, I am inclined to believe there is a 
greater difference iv the facilities for im- 
provement with which men are favored, than 
in the natural talent with which they are 
endowed. And as God in his wisdom has 
suffered these differences to exist, so will he 
wisely adjust our separate accounts, and re- 
ward and punish every man aceording to his 
works. 


2. Patient thought, causes the chief differ- 
ence between man and man considered as 
an intellectual beirg. Without it none can 
hope to arrive at greatness; with it none 


need fear being dwarfs in literature and 
science. It will readily be admitted, that 
we must exercise patient thought, if we 
would treat on any subject so as to interest 
and profit men ; we must revolve it in our 
minds again and again, till we are satisfied 
that it canno: appear to us in any new light, 
and that we are fully prepared to defend 
every position which we have assumed.— 
True, we nay read various authors, and then 
use their ideas, but in this case there would 
be no originality and by consequence, ne 
credit, except for patient research. We 
should not undervalue nor overvalue reading. 
All historical works, and all elementary 
works, numerous as they are, should be 
studied as text-books. We expect to derive 
our knowledge of principles from elementary 
books, and the knowledge which these con- 
tain must be regarded as commen property 
Thus, commentaries are valuable when we 
resort to them as sources of historical and 
critical knowledge ; but if we use them as 
common place books from which to obtain 





ee 


ideas they may do us more harm than med 

There are many other works that must be 
studied for the sake of the informatio, 
which they contain; and some of then 
should be used as a sort of capital on which 
to commence thinking, as a merchant hires 
a thousand dollars on which to commence 
business, and then depeuds upon his oy, 


resources, 
Patient thought is entirely opposed to that 


method of reading which is practised py 
many individuals, viz: reading without re 
flection,—without questioning the truth of 
the author’s sentiments, ascertaining the co). 
rectness of his positions, or examining the 
soundness of his principles, but indiscrip). 
nately approving the whole. 

~ The neglect of patient thought is the 
great cause of that superficial knowledge 
which prevails at the present day. Many in- 
dividuals seem to think that they can yery 
easily ascend the steeps of science, by the 
aid of a few books and popular lectures— 
They may amuse themselves with thes 
pleasing dreams, but they must at last wake 
up the sober reality of labor—constant per- 
severing labor, if they would ensure success 
Patient thought is indispensible to mental 
improvement. 

3. The power of generalization is necessary, 
by this I mean, the applying of one gener 
Jaw to ail the subjects which it embraces ; a 
the applying of the morality of the gospel to 
all the minutiae of pu! lic, social, domeste 
and private life. Without further remarks, 
the reader will see the importance whic 
must be attached to this, and its intimate 
connection with the duties of teachers. 

4. Knowledge and power of language, is in- 
dispensible. Men may differ as it regards 
the faculty of acquiring and using language, 
but all can improve, and all should endeavor 
to use that language which will best coovey 
their exact meaning. I do not say that every 
individual ought to be able to apply to every 
sentence, at a moment’s notice the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric, but he should, if po 
sible acquaint himself with the principle 
on which these sciences are founded, and 
form his taste in accordance with them thet 
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be may avoid errors,and write and speak 
with propriety. Many have noticed the ef- 
fect which beautiful language and fine figures 
have produced upon the public mind, men 
have been delighted and charmed and have 
almost loved the writer or speaker for the 
enjoyment he lias afforded them The com- 
munity expect either beauty and elegance, 
or foree and sublimity in all the production~ 
of professional men, and they will not rest 
satisfied with anything short of this. They 
require of every individual who desires to 
influence them, whatever may be his station 
in life, the same character in kind, which 
they require of public men. The degree in 
which he must possess it they willingly 
graduete by the facilities for improvement 
which he has enjoyed. The rising genera- 
tion are coming upon the theatre of action to 
carry these requisitions still further, and shall 
we not prepare ourselves to guide them in 
the paths of truth and virtue, so that when 
we in our turn retire behind the scenes, the 
wise and good may take our places. How 
can we prepare ourselves but by grasping with 
a firm and steady hand these reins of influ- 
ence? Tosome individuals has been intrust- 
ed splendid natural talents, and to many God 
bas given favorable opportunities for mental 
improvement, Hence, they should grate- 
fully receive and carefully improve what- 
ever he has committed to their trust, in the 
bumble but confident expectation that he 
vill continue still to display his iufinite wis- 
dom, in causing, “the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty.” More anon, 
Rosr, October 8th, 1852. 





AUTUMN. 

Swrer Autumn, bright beautiful Autumn 
ishere. Behold her hand-writing on the 
leaves; it is traced with a pen dipped in the 
hues of the rainbow. Here how gently she 
sings the requiem of the flowers, poor tender 
things, that are perishing because summer is 
sleeping, and needs them no longer to make 
garlands for her sunny-brow. 





Look upon the hills. Autumn and her 
sprites are busy there; wherever their dane- 
ing touched the sward, lo! it is trans-figured, 
and a thousand nestling beauties sleep in the 
little hollows they have made gaze upward 
to the skies; has summer gone there? They 
are as darkly, as richly blue, in her softer 
reign. The little runnels babble to the 
meadows, answer back again, and tell how 
strange a desolation cometh in the train of 
Autumn, and how, if they were little brook- 
lets, they would find some dark, warm cav- 
erns, out of the reach of grasping winter.— 
But the brooklets, like children, heed not 
the words of experience, and babble on 
contented because just now, they are warm, 
and the sun glitters in their very depths. 


Behold again, Autumn wraps her mantle 
of scarlet about her form and bows her head 
in sorrow. Just beyond the enclosure I see 
her, shadowy, yet bright moving like a spir- 
it, while the fading verdure scarcely feels the 
pressure of her soft tread. And Autumn is 
among the tombs—a mong the green mounds 
and white monuments, Many a babe that 
one year ago held forth its tiny hands to 
greet her lies there sleeping. 

Many a young bride who waited for her 
to bless her bridal, twelve months ago, is 
folded in the cerements of the grave. He 
swung his scythe, and carolled a song to her 
honor, when last she was there, he of the 
manly form the powerful aim, the noble 
brow, the merry eye of blue, has finished 
his course in his bright time, and his head ig 
pillowed on a lowly bed. Autumn misses 
the venerable and the aged; she pauses by 
the tall shafts that mark the repose of the 
fallen great; she kneels by the simple head- 
stone of the village clergyman, and her fia- 
gers play with the shaded chaplet that a- 
dorns a father’s grave. 

Yes, Autumn, we have lost our beloved 
since last the fair heavens crimsoned at thy 
wooing. Shake from the golden tresses the 
pearls that summer rains have fashioned 
there: they cannot repay us for the long ab- 
scence of that darling babe, the death si- 
lence of that cherished father. Give of thy 
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full store from the vintage and fruits glow - 
ing under thy smiles—they can never revive 
that poor frame that lies waiting for a final 
visit from the angels.—Doston Olive Branch. 

For the Miscellany. 
THE OCEAN, 


BY AN OCEAN DWELLER. 


The sea! the sea ! the glorious sea, 

With its biue and bounding waves for me; 
Tove to skim o’er its crested surge, 

With a full fair breeze my bark to urge ; 
1 love o'er its mirroring face to flee, 

‘A bubble afloat on the boundless sea. 


The landsman may prate of the pleasure of home, 
But sufficient for me is the wide oceans foam; 

W hen calm is its face and fair is the breeze, 

To follow my course o'er the pathless seas; 

Oh! there is my home and enough for me 

Is the mountain wave of the fetterless sea. 


And when wild winds are piping loud 

Then bends the mast and strains the shroud; 
When the tempest clouds are flying past, 
And the close reefed vessel scudding fast; 
When the foaming waves are lashing in glee, 
i fear not to dwell on the stormy sea. 


When sinks the sun to his golden rest 
In the crimson clouds of the glowing; West; 
'The calm old ocean's heaving swing, 
A thought of boundless power will bring ; 
And to him who fashioned the waves so free, 
My prayer ascends from the mighty sea. 
Mary Harrman. 


For the Miscellany. 
MY DARLING BOY. 


To me a sacred treasure 

Was my dear darling boy ; 
Affording me much pleasure, 

Which seemed without alloy. 
He played among the roses, 

And flowers of brightest hue ; 
O sweet were his reposes, 

And bright his eyes of blue. 


Ah I thought the boy was mine, 
Nor deemed that he was lent; 
Until sickness did confine, 
And angels o'er him bent. 
They twined for him sweet roses, 
And kissed his tears away; 
O sweet were his reposes, 
I only meant his clay. 





ce 

For oh his happy spirit, 

Which Jesus died to save ; 
Doth holy joys inherit, 

In heaven beyond the grave. 
My angel was too beautiful, 

For earth’s polluted breath ; 
Father I'd be dutiful, 

Although he’s sunk in death. 


Perhaps my little treasure, 
Doth o’er me hover now ; 
O what a sacred pleasure, 
Ill unto Jesus bow, 
Lord grant to me this token, 
O give me one request; 
My family unbroken, 
In paradise to rest. 


wt 


—-_———— 


For the Miscellan y. 
LINES. 
BY T. D. w. 

“ He ordered the sea to be scourged with a mor- 
strous whip,and directed that heavy chains should be 
thrown into it, as sym ols of his defiance of its pow. 
er, and his determination to subject it to his control,* 
— Abbotts History of Xerzes. 


Vain is the boast of princes,—vzin, 
Are all the gifts of earthly pow'r, 

At most they're but a glittring train, 
The offsprings of a sunny hour. 


Near by the sea, a monarch stands, 
With many gems his brow was crowned 
Surrounded by his war-like bands, 
Which stretched all o'er the lands around 


The monarch rages for his word, 
Commands the sea to yield a way, 
He rages for he is not heard; 
The ocean's tides willnot obey. 


Tam the lord of all the land, 
And does the sea my power scoff ? 
Yield me a pathway !—I command !” 
The waves rolled back, and seemed to laugh 


 Chastise the sea!” he foaming cried 
“T'll teach the Ocean to obey! 
They who have my commands defied, 
Shall learn at length to own my sway. 


His myrmidorns line allthe shore, 
They lash with thongs the ebbing tides 

The waves dash back with giant roar 
Defying all his boasting pride. 


And where is Xerxes? where is he ? 
Whe thought the Ocean to command; 
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Who thought to rule the roaring sea, 
And make it bow unto his hand. 


Where is he now ?—a little dust, 
And but a mere remembered name; 
His arms long since have gone to rust, 
And all that’s left of him is fame. 


Then vain the boast of princes,—vain, 
Are all the gifts of earthly pow’r, 
At most they're but aglit’ing train, 
The offsprings of a sunpy hour. 
September, 1852. 





MAKES NO DIFFERENCE. 


A SINGULAR COURTSHIP, 


Tar Rey. Dr. L n,an eminent Scotch 
divine, and professor of theology, was re- 
markable fur absence of mind and indiffer- 
ence to worldly affairs. His mind, wrapt up 
in lofty contemplations, could seldom stoop 
to the ordinary business of life, and when at 
any time he did attend to the secular affairs, 
hegenerally went about them ina way unlike 
any body else, as the history of his courtship 
willshow. He was greatly beloved by his 
elders and congregation ; was full of simpli- 
dty and sincerity, and entirely unacquainted 
with the etiquette of the world. Living the 
solitary, comfortless life of a bachelor, his 
elders gave him frequent hints that his do- 
mestic happiness would be much increased 
by his taking to himself a wife, and pointed 
out several young ladies in his congregation, 
any one of whom might bea fit match or 
companion for him. 

The elders*finding all their hints had no ef- 
fect in rousing the doctor to the using of the 
means preliminary to entering into a matri- 
monial alliance, at last concluded to wait 
upon him, and stir Lim up to the perform- 
anceof his duty. They urged on him the 
advantages of marriage—-its happiness—- 
spoke of it asa divine institution, and as af- 
fording all the enjoyments of sense and rea- 
ton, and, in short, all the sweets of domestic 
lif. The doctor approved of all they said, 
tnd apologised for his past neglect of duty, 
on account of many difficult passages of 
Scripture he had of late been attending to, 





and promised to look after it, “ the first con- 
venient season.’ The elders, however, were 
not to be put off any longer; they insisted 
on the doctor at once making use of the 
means, and requested from him a promise 
that, on Monday afternoon, he would straight- 
way visit the house of a widow lady, a few 
doors from him, who had three pretty daught- 
ers, and who were the most respectable in 
the doctor’s congregation. To solve any dif- 
ficult passage in the book of Genesis, to re- 
concile apparent discrepancies, or clear upa 
knotty text, would have been an agreeable 
and easy task tothe doctor, compared with 
But to the 
raising of the siege the doctor must go, and 
with great gravity and simplicity, centle rea- 


storming the widow’s premises, 


der, you can imagine you see him commen- 
cing the work 

After the usual salutations were over, he 
said to Mrs. W n: 

“ My session, have, of late, been advising 
me to take a wife, and reeommended me to 
call upon you; and as you have three fine 
daughters, I would like to say a word to the 
eldest, if you have no objection.” 

Miss W 
his characteristic simplicity, said to her : 


n enters, and the doctor, with 


“My session have been advising me to 
takea wife, and recommended me tocall up- 


on you. 
The young lady, who had seen some thir- 


ty summers, was not to be caught so easily . 
She laughed heartily at the doctor’s abrupt- 

ness ; hinting to him that, in making a ser- 

mon, it was necessary to say something first 
to introduce the subject properly, before he 
entered fully upon it; and, as for her part, 

she was determined not to surrender her lib- 

erty at a minute’s warning—“the honor of 
her sex was concerned in her standing out.’ 

This was all a waste of time to the doctor, 

and he requested to see her sister. 

Miss E,. W——n then entered, and to save 
time the doctor says, “ My session have been 
advising me to take a wife, and I have been 
speaking to your sister who has just gone 
out at the door, aud as she is not inclined that 
way, what would you think of being Mrs . 
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“Oh! Doctor, I don’t know ; itis rather a 
serious question. Marriage, you know, binds 
one for life, and it should not be rashly en- 
tered into—I woul! not consent without ta- 
king time to deliberate upon it.” 


“My time,”’ says the doctor, “is s0 much 
occupied, and my session has said so much 
to me on the business, that I must finish it 
to day, if I can,so you had best tell your 
youngest sister to come to me.’? \ 

In a moment comes the honest, lively Miss 
Mary W——n. 

“Come away, my child,”’ said the doctor, 
“it is getting on in the afternoon, and I must 
get home to my studies. I have been speak- 
ing to both of your sisters on a little busi- 
ness, and they have declined—I am a man 
of few words, and without misspending pre- 
cious time, what would you think of being 
made Mrs, L——n?”” 

“Indeed I always thought a deal of you, 
doctor, and if my motherdoes not say aught 
against it, I have no objections.” 

The doctor left Miss Mary in a few min- 
utes, enjoining her to fix the day, for any 
would suit him, but to send him up word 
the day before. 

The doctor was scarcely home before a 
keen dispute arose in the family an:ong the 
three young ladies, all claiming the doctor. 
The eldest one said the offer was first made 
to her, and she did not positively refuse. The 
second one declared that she wished only a 
little time to think upon it; and the young- 
ést insisted that it was completely settled 
with her. The mother of the young ladies 
was in such difficulty with her daughters, 
that she was obliged to\call upon the doctor 
himself to settle the dispute. She called, 
and the reverend doctor, in his characteristic 
way, said: 

“ My dear Mrs. W——n, Iam very fond of 
peace in families. It is allthe same thing 
to me which of them, so just settle it among 
yourselves and send me up word.” 


The doctor was married to the youngest, 
and one of his sons is at this day a respecta- 
ble clergyman, “in the land of the mountain 
and the flood,’’ 





INSTINCTIVE KNOWLEDGE oF jy. 
SECTS. 


Of all animals, insects afford the most np. 
merous instances of instinctive proceedings 
with this sole end in view (self-preserya. 
tion) ; the pitfalls of the ant-lion, the web 


and nets of the various sorts of spider 


spread over the face of natnre, furnish jp. 
stances of stratagems to secure their daily 


food, while an infinity of others acquire i 
aided only by their senses and natural wea. 
pons, Let any one look at the prominen: 
eyes, tremendous jaws, and legs and wings 
formed for rapid motion on the earth or jg 
the air, of tiger-beetles, and he will readily 
see that they want no other aid to enable 
them to seize their less gifted prey ; and nv. 
merous other tribes, both on the earth and 
in the water, emulate them in these respects 
The pacific or herbivorous insects, also, ar 
mostly fitted with an extraordinary acute. 
ness of certain senses to direct them to thar 
appropriate pabulum. The sight of the but- 
terfly and the moth invariably leads then 
to flowers, to suck whose nectar their multi- 
valve tubes are given them. The scent of 
the dung-beetles and the carrion flies, al- 
lures them to their respective useful, though 
disgusting repasts. A very numerous tribe 
of those that derive their nutriment from 
other animals, neither entrap them by strait 
agem, nor assail them by violence; but, 3s 
the butterfly and the moth deposit their egy 
upon their appropriate vegetable, so do thes 
upon their appropriate animal food. Evey 
bird, almost, that darts through the air, every 
beast that walks the earth, every fish that 
swims in its waters, and almost all the lower 
animals, and even man bimself, the lord of 
all, are infested in this way. 


Many spiders prepare a web for their pro- 
tection, ulthough the most employ it fr 
predatory purposes ; and some again endl 
ope their eggs with such material ; and 
hence Menge distinguishes it as residence 
net and nest. One of the most singular cov 
structions belong to the trap-door spider, & 
species of which is described by MM. Audois, 
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<ader the vame of pioneer or fodiens. He 
says some spiders are gifted with a particu- 
lar talent for building; they hollow out 
dens; they bore galleries; they elevate 
vaults ; they build, as it were, subterranean 
bridges; they construct, also, entrances to 
their habitations, and adapt doors to them 
which want nothing but bolts, for, without 
any exaggeration, they woik upon a binge, 
and are fitted to a frame. The habitations 
of the species in question, are found in an 
argillaceous kind of red earth, in which they 
bore tubes about three inches in depth, and 
ten lines in width. The walls of these 
tubes are not left just as they are bored, but 
are covered witha kind of mortar, sufficient- 
ly solid to be easily separated from the mass 
that surrounds it, and as smooth aud regular 
as if a trowel had been passed over it, and 
this is covered with some coarse webb on 
which is glued a silken tapestry. If this 
passage were always left open, the spider 
would be subject to intrusion and attack ; 
she has therefore been instructed to fabri- 
catea very secure trap-door, which closes 
the mouth of it. To judge of this door by 
its outward appearance, we should think it 
was formed of a mass of earth, coarsely 
worked, and covered internally by a solid 
web; which would appear sufficiently won- 
derful for an animal that seems to have no 
special organ for constructing it; but if it 
be divided vertically, it will be found a 
much more complicated fabric than its out- 
ward appearance indicates, for it is formed 
of more than thirty layers of earth and web, 
emboxed, as it were, in each other, likea set 
of weights for scales. 


Ifthese layers of web be examined, it 
will be seen that they all terminate in the 
hinge, so that the greater the volume of the 
door, the more powerful is the hinge. The 
frame in which the tube terminates above, 
and to which the door is adapted, is thick, 
and its thickaess arises from the number of 
layers of which it consists, and which seem 
to correspond with those of the door; hence 
the formation of the door, the hinge, and the 


frame, seem to be a simultaneous operation, 
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except that in fabricating the first, the ani- 
mal has to knead the earth as well as to 
spin the layers of web. By this admirable 
arrangement, these paris always correspond 
with each other, and the strength of the 
hinge and the thickness of the frame will 
always be proportioned to the weight of the 
door. If we examine the circular margin of 
the door, we shall find that it slopes in- 
wards, so that it is not a transverse section 
ofa cylinder, but of a cone; and, on the 
other side, that the frame slopes outwards, 
so that the door exactly applies to it. By 
this structure, when the door is closed, the 
tube is not distinguishable from the rest of 
the soil, and this appears to be the reason 
that the door is formed with earth. Besides, 
by this structure also, the animal can more 
readily open and shut the door ; by its con- 
ical shape, it is much lighter than it would 
have been if cylindrical, and so move easily 
opened, and by its external inequalities and 
mixture of web, the spider can more easily 
lay hold of it with his claws, Whether she 
enters the tube or goes out, the dvor will 
shut of itself. 


The caddis worms, or larve of the four- 
winged flies. in the order Trichoptera, live 
under water, where they construct for them- 
selves movable habitations of various mate- 
rials, according to their habits or to the sub- 
stances most conveniently procured, such as 
sand, stones, shells, wood and leaves. One 
uf these grubs forms a case of leaves glued 
together longitudinally, but leaving an aper- 
ture sufficiently large for the inhabitant to 
put out its head and shoulders when on the 
look-out for food ; another employs pieces 
of reed-grass, straw or wood, carefully joined 
and cemented together; another mukes 
choice of the tiny shells of young fresh-wa- 
ter mussels and snails to form a movable 
grotto, and as these little shells are for the 
most part inhabited, he keeps the poor ani- 
mals close prisoners, and drags them along 
with him. But one of the most surprising 
instances of their skill occurs in the struc- 
tures of which small stoves are the principal 
materials. The problem is to make a tube 
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about the width of the hollow of a wheat- 
straw, and equally smooth and uniform; 
and as the materials are small stones, full 
of angles aul irregularities, the difficulty of 
performing this problem will appear to be 
considerable, if not insurmeuntable ; yet the 
little architects, by patiently examining their 
stones, aud turning them round on every 
side, never fail to accomplish their plans.— 
This, however, is only part of the problem, 
which is complicated with another condition, 
namely, that the under surface shall be flat 
and smooth, without any projecting angles 
which might impede its progress when drag- 
ged along the bottom of the rivulet where it 
resides. In some instances, where these lit- 
tle cases are found to possess too great a 
specific gravity, a bit of light wood or a hol- 
low straw is added to buoy them up.—Zhe 
Passions of Animals, 

BACHELOR AND THE LACE 

VEIL. 


———— 


The following very good story is told by 


—_——$—$—$$<$—$— 


THE 


the Columbian & Great West:— 
gentleman, who 
had lost a bet with a lady, and who had 
heard her say that she had lost a lace veil 
which she prized much, thought he would 


pay his debt and “ do the polite thing” by 


Not many days since, a 


purchasing a new veil of fine quality, and 


present it to his fur creditor. 

It must be stated, for a proper under- 
standing of what followed, that the gentle- 
man was a bachelor of long standing, and a 
wan of little information touching the world 
of “fauey goods,’ though a proficient in 
sugar, cotton, aid provision speculations. 

He accordingly stepped into a fashionable 
milliner’s establishment, and asked to see a 
lace veil—of fine quality. 

“Here is one, Monsieur,” said the amia- 
ble priestess at the Lead of the temple. 

“ How much is it?” 

“Tt is only fiftee, sair.’’ 

“ What! only fifty! Dearme! Ithought 
these things were exceedingly dear. If that’s 
all tley cost, I don’t wonder at the ladies 
being fond of wearing such flimsy kuick- 





kvacks. Only fifty? Dear me! 
something better.”’ 


The priestess stared; the bachelor rem; 


Shoy 


perfectly cvol. Here was a cu 


man who wanted something betier—) 


tos ' 
Swber | 


More veils—lace ones—were displayed, 

“ Dis is only sixtee, sair; and dis ‘ 
entee-five.”’ 

“ Dear me! only seventy-five? Well, tha; 
is wonderful, to be sure. It’sa very pretty 
article, [ see—but—can’: you show me . in ‘i 
thing better ?”” 

“No, sair; dis is de most dear—de nus 
cher article in de citee.? 

“You don’t say so! Well, well, Why 
would have thought it? These wome, 
these women! they always were a mystery 
ever since the days of Adam.” Give me ¢} 
change for a dollar—in quarters.”’ 

The milliner did so. 

“T’ll take this one,’’ said the simple-mind. 
ed bachelor, folding up the seventy-five 
“Give me a quarter, and keep the seventy 
five for yourself. Dear me, how cheap!— 
Who would have thought it?” 

“T see no seventee-five, sair. You har 
no hand them to me,’’ said the milliner, 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am,” said the 
bachelor, amiably and smilingly; “the: 
they are on the counter,” pointing to the 
three quarters. 

“ Dis?’ exclaimed the milliner, with an 
astonished look, 

“ That,”’ said the bachelor, more smiling!r 
than ever, preparing to put the veil in his 

ocket. 

“ Ah, de man fou—crack-a-brain ! I tel! 
you, Monsieur, dat article de most dear in 
the citee! You onderstan me—you no on- 
derstan de Inglish! De most dear, | tel 
you—seventee-five dollar.” 

“ What !”? said the bac Lelor, turning rather 
pale, and dropping the veil as if it had su!- 
denly turved to a coal of fire in his hands 
‘ Seventy-five dollars!” 

“ Yes, sair; and very sheep at dat.” 

“ Seventy-five dollars for that cobweb! 
thought you meant seventy-five cents!” 
Ifever a bachelor walkid fast, that bach- 


elor did. 


He goes around, now, in a sv 

















F indignation, relating his adventure, and 
yinding up his stery with the words— 

« Yes, sir, the female French woman ac- 
tually asked me seventy-five dollars for the 
short end ofa cobweb !”’ 

An inexperienced bachelor going into a 
fancy milliner’s store is pretty much like an 
innocent fly venturing into a spider’s nest. 





WOMAN’S SPHERE. 





BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

“Ihave given her as a help-mate,”’ said 
the Voice that cannot err, when it spake un- 
to Adam “in the cool of the day,’ amid the 
trees of Paradise. Not a slave, a clog, a 
wy, a wrestler, a prize-fighter, a ruler. No, 
A HELPER. 

If the unerring Creator has assigned dif- 
ferent spheres of action to the sexes, it is to 
be presumed that some adaptation-exists in 
their respective spheres, that there is work 
enough in each to employ them, and that the 
faithful performance of that work will be 
for the welfare of both. If He hath consti- 
tuted one as the priestess of the ‘inner tem- 
ple,” committing to her charge its veiled 
shrine and sacred harmunies, why should she 
covet to rage gmid the warfare at its gates, or 
toride on the Whirlwind that may rock its 
turrets? Rushing, uncalled to the strife, or 
the conflict, will there not linger in her heart 
the upbraiding question, “ with whom didst 
thou leave thy few sheep in the wilderness.” 
Why need she again be tempted by pride, or 
curiosity, or glowing words, to forfeit her 
own Eden ? 

The true nobility of woman i3 to keep her 
own sphere, and adorn it, not as the comet, 
daunting aud perplexing other systems, but 
like the star, which is the first to light the 
day and the laggto leave it. If she win not 
the laurel of the conqueror and the blood- 
shedder, her noble deeds may leave “foot- 

prints on the same sands of time,’? and her 
geod works, “such as become those that pro- 


oeeen find record in the Book of 
ie, 
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Sisters, are not our rights suflicieutly com- 
prehc nsive, the sanctuary of home, the throne 
of the heart, the moulding of the whole mass 
of mind, in its first formation ? Have we 
not power enough in all realms of sorrow 
and suffering, over all forms of want and ig- 
norance, amid all ministries of love, from 
the cradle dream to the sealing of the sepul- 
chre ? 

Let us be content and faithful, aye, more, 
grateful, and joyful—making this brief life 
a hymn of praise, until admitted to that 
choir which knows no discord, and where 
melody is eternal. 


THE MOTHER’S LAST LESSON. 








“Will you please teach me my verse, ma- 
ma, and then kiss me and bid me good night,’ 
said little Roger L 
door and peeped cautiously into the cham- 


, a8 he opened the 





ber of his sick mother; I am very sleepy, 
but no ove has heard me say my prayers.” 
Mrs. L 
tendants believed her to be dying. She sat 
propped up with her pillows, and straggling 
for breath ; her lips were white ; her eyes 





was very ill ; indeed her at- 


were growing dull and glazed. She was a 
widow, and little Roger was her only—her 
darling child. Every night he had been in 
the habit of comirg into her room, and sit- 
ting in her lap, or kneeling by her side, while 
she repeated passages from God’s holy word, 
or related to him stories of the wise and good 
men spoken of in its pages. 

“Hush! hush !’? said a lady who was 
watching beside her couch. “Your dear mo- 
ther is too ill to hear you to-night!” As she 
said this she ¢ ime forward, aud laid her hand 
gently upon his arm, as if she would lead 
him from the room. Roger began to sob as 
if his little heart would break. 

“I can not goto bed without saying my 
prayers—indeed I can not. 

The ear of the dying mother caught the 
sound. Although she had been nearly in- 
sensible to every thing transpiring around 
her, the sobs of her darling aroused her stu» 





por, and turning to a friend, she desired her 
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to bring her little sun aud lay him on her 
bosom. Her request was granted, and the 
child’s rosy cheek and golden head nestled 
beside the pale, cold face of the dying mo- 
ther. 

“Roger, my son, my darling child,” said 
the dying woman, repeat this verse after me 
and never, never forget it: “When my father 
and mother forsake me, the Lord will take 
me up.’ The child repeated it two or three 
times distinctly, and said bis little prayer — 
Then he kissed the cold, almost rigid fea- 
tures before him, aud went quietly to his lit- 
tle couch. The next morning he sought, as 
usual, his mother, but he found her stiff and 
cold. 

This was her last lesson. 
forgotten it; he probably never will. He 
has grown to be a man—a good man—and 
now occupies a post of much honor and pro- 
fitin Massachusetts. I never could look up- 
on him without thinking about the faith so 
beautifully exhibited by his dying mother. 


He has never 





Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultivation 
of your mind. 





BOYS IN CITIES AND COUNTRY. 


We fiequently have been asked by parents 
from the country about the propriety of ap- 
prenticing their sons in cities. The idea seems 
to be prevalent thata youth can learn to be a 
better tradesman in thecity than the coun- 
try. We believe it is a mistaken one; they 
will learn to te better tradesmen in a coun- 
try shop, if the employer isa good mechan- 
ic and a steady man, than they can do in the 
city. A smal] shop also has more advanta- 
ges for an apprentice than a large one. He 
has an opportunity of putting his hand early 
to all kinds of work, and therefore he be- 
comes a more general workman than the one 
who learns his trade in a city. Itis also bet- 
ter for a young man to learn his trade in a 
shop where there is only one apprentice than 
where there are many of them. Ina shop 
where there are a number of boys, they play 
and ‘trifle away their time every inviting op- 





portunity. In large shops, in cities, 1), it 
are neglected by both employers ay{ ae 
neymen ; they are maile to do ihe () lens 
work, and there are many exciting thin, 
which lead away their thoughts fry, thes 
business, that, with few exceptions the . 


y do 
not seek for knowledge by conyers; 


g with 
one another, or with the Sidiravenes di 
this and that improvement. or the cic, fe 
part of their business. In spare moments 
their talk is principally about this tie g. 
gine beating another one, or this ay 

steamboat beating such another one: hp, 
do not converse about the causes Which _ 
duce certain effects, but talk abou elect 


without the least allusion to causes. Ap gp. 


prentice. in a city, must run with a fe o. 
gine or belong to some military éonyany- 


and thus his mind isdiverted from being en, 
ployed usefully in acquiring a full aid eox 
plete knowledge, practical and theoretical, of 
his trade. There can be nodoubt bet why 
there is a greater variety of differeut kinds 
of work‘done in the city than thereis iy 
country shops ; and were all other thing 
equal, this would claim from city s! ps the 
pre-eminence for the acquirements of a good 
mechanic but the draw backs are s» nu 
rous that we advise the young mai 
wishes to be a good mechanic, to ser 
least the first three years of his apprentice 
ship in some country shop, under a good, 
skilful and attentive employer. Afir tha 
he should come to the city avd learn what 
he can, if he is rooted and grounded in 
moral principles; if not, let him not come 
near the alluring scenes of a city life. 
We find great fault with mechanics in er 
ery shop, in country or city, for being s0 lit 
tle devoted 1n searching after the very know 
ledge which would be most bevefical 
them in their separate trades. How few of 
them learn to be draughtsfen and inathe 
maticians! and yet these qualifications a 
essential to their rise and progress in lif 
It is to be regretted that so few of them res 
and study good works in comparison with 
the great many who read_ useless and emp'y 
books, and whose conversation is dist 


mere 
who 


ve a 
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“ished by mach foolishness and little sense.| Allow us to press on your attention, a+ 
We speak thus in kindness, in order, if| thisseason of your child’s life, tlio necessity 
ible, that we might lead some to consid- | for being careful of your own bealth. If you 
or their ways, and rise above the evil trem-/ take cold, the infant will suffer; and your 
mels in which they fetter their minds. The! yinp, as well as your body, should be care- 
time will soon be at hand when Evening) fully watched, if you wish your child to be 
Schools will be opened in our cities, and | healthful and happy. Irritability and fret- 
when young men will have more time to! fulness, anxiety or fear, will cause your child 
rad and study. We hope they will not | to suffer, and act asa blight on its happiness, 
neglect these opportunities now, for as time! as well as your own. When in danger from 
misspent can never return, so neither can | any of these, fly to your private chambers 
neglecte | means of improvement be pur- | and ask for strength and wisdom to be kept 
chased inany future period of life—Scien- | calm and tranquil. We have heard of some 
tifle American. who have found stxeixe an excellent remedy 
for irritability ; try to sing one of the songs 
AHINT FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. of Zion, young mother, and let us know if it 
anne succeeds. When the little system of your 
It has been said that one-half of the deaths infant has become more developed, ard the 
occurring during the first two years of infan- stomach accustomed to the exercise of its 
y.may be ascribed to mismanagement of functions, it will be well to observe regular- 
the fragile body, and mistake as to its food. | ity in the distribution of its meals.—Moth- 
How very important, then, that young mo-| ¢”’s Friend. 
thers should get all the information they can 
onthe subject. As it regards food, in the THE ELECTRIC EEL. 
first few months of your infant’s life, the ve- 
ry best is that with which nature has fur- Tue gymnotus, or electric eel, is a tre- 
rished you, and, if you have a plentiful sup- mendous assailant, both of the inhabitants 
ply, nothing else need be given ; and bear of its own element, and even of large quad- 
in mind, the first portion of this natural rupeds, and of man himself, if he puts him- 
food which the babe receives from you is pur- self in its way. Its force is said to be ten 
posely prepared to suit its stomach and bow- \imes greater than that of the torpedo— 
els—there is often a grand mistake made This anima! is a native of South America.— 
here. If a mother can but partly nourish In the immense plains of the Llanos, in the 
her little one, a small quantity of then gruel province of Caraccas, is a city called Cala- 
may be given, two or three times a day, ta- | 29, in the vicinity of which thse eels 
king care to have it nicely made—clean, | ound in small streams, insomuch that a 
pleasant and smooth. Do you know, young road, formerly much frequented, was aban- 
mother, that the stomach of your infant is| doed on account of them, it being necessa- 
very feeble? It is unaccustomed to food—_| Ty to cross a rivulet, in which many mules 
give it therefore, sparingly. Some littleones| were annually lost in consequence of their 
have slow digestion, others quick ; wisdom is attacks. They are also extremely common 
needed as to the frequency of feeding ; but in every pond, from the equator to the ninth 
never lose sight of the fact, that the tiny degree of north latitude. 
stomach can contain but avery small quan-| Humboldt gives a very spirited account 
tly. Nor must you imagine that every ex- of the manner of taking this animal, which 
Pression of uneasiness is a call for food ;— _is done by compelling twenty or thirty wild 
many foolishly act upon this plan, and do a ‘horses and mules to take the water. The 
vast deal of mischief to the babe’s health Indianssurround the basin into which they 
and comfort. |are driven, armed with long canes or har- 
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poons; some mount the trees whose branch- 
es hang over the water, all endeavoring, by 
their cries and instruments, to keep the 
horses from escaping, Fora long time, the 
victory seems doubtful, or toincline to the 
fishes. The mules, disabled by the frequen- 
ey and force ofthe shocks, disappear under 
the water; aud some horses, in spite of the 
active vigilance of the Indians, gain the 
banks, and, overcome by fatigue and be- 
numbed by the shocks they have encounter- 
ed, stretch themselves at their length on the 
ground. 

There could not, says Humboldt, be a 
finer subject fora painter; groups of Indians 
surrounding the basin; the horses, with their 
hair on end, endeavoring to eseape the tem- 
pest that has overtaken them; the eels, yel- 
lowish and livid, looking like great aquatic 





serpents, swimming on the surface of the 
water, in pursuit of their enemy. 

In a few minutes, two horses were already 
drowned; the eel, more than five feet long, 
gliding under the belly of the horse or mule, 
made a discharge of its electric battery on 
the whole extent, attacking at the same in- 
stant the heart and the viscera. The ani- 
mals, stupefied by these repeated shocks, 
fall intoa profound lethargy, and, deprived 
of all sense, sink under the water, when, 
the other horsesand mules passing over their 
bodies, they are soon drowned. The gym- 
noti, having thus discharged their accumu- 
lation of the electric fluid, now become harm- 
less, and are no longer dreaded. Swimming 
half out of the water, they flee from the 
horses instead of attacking them; and if they 
enter it the day after the battle, they are 
not molested, fur these fishes require repose 
and plenty of food to enable them to accu- 
mulate a sufficient supply of their galvanic 
electricity. 





In walking, always turn. your toes out 
and your thoughts upward, The former 
will invariably prevent you from falling in- 
to cellars, the latter from falling into ini- 


quity. 


Never speak lightly of religion. 
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SHELLEY—PROOFS OF A Gop” 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAY, 


Shelley was far too harshly treated |, his 
speculative boyhood ; and it has oftey «, ck 
us that, had piety and kind-hearted exo. 
tulation been tried, instead of repioach fe 
abrupt expulsion, they might have Weangl 
him, ere long, from the dry drugs of ai. 
ism, to the milky breast of the faith a 
“worship of sorrow ;” and the touchine 
spectacle had been renewed, of the demo ‘a 
sitting “ clothed, and in his right ming» , 
the feet of Jesus, As it is, we deplore 4 
atheisin of such a spirit, with hun 


\4 
bitterness of heart ; and “wonder at the 
great admiration,’’ that a being of such y 
ly endowed intellect, and warm, quick-bey 
ing heart—who was no profligate, no wor 
ling, tinged with no selfish or sinister mo. 
tives, but a sincere, shy and lofty enthusiast 
—standing up in a creation so infinitely ful 
of testimonials to the existence of a Greg 
Spirit ; where there is not a flower tha 
blossoms in the garden but preaches ths, 
there is a God ; nor a leaf that twinklesis 
the sunbeam, nor a cloud that passes ove 
the moon, nor an insect which flutters in 
the breath of the gale, or creates a tinny (em- 
pest on the waves of the pool, but repeats 
and re-echoes the testimony that there isa 
God ; where the lion roars it out amid bis 
native wilds, and the humming-bird saysit 
in every color of her plumage, and evey 
wafture of her wing ; whete the eagle scream 
up the tidings to the sun, and the sun, in 
reply, writes them round the burning irs 
the eagle’s eye, where the thunder, likes 
funeral bell hung aloft in the clovds, tls 
out there is a Deity; and the earthquake 
mutters and stammers the same great truth 
below ; where snow in its silence and storm 
in its turmoil; summer in its beauty and 
winter in its wrath ; the blossoms of spring 
and the golden glories of autumn alike te 
tify to God ; where the ten thousand orator’ 
of Nature, the thunderbolts, the hailstove 
the raindrops, the winds, the ocean wave 
the flushing and falling foliage of the W ode 
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Tk — 
se lightning of the sky, and the cataracts of 
syildemess, are all crashing out, blazing 


vat, thundering out, whispering out, and 


yrmuring out, true and solemn tidings 
spout the Being who made them all, and 


ho gave the torrents 


Their strength, their fury and their joy, 
Voceasing thunder and eternal foam ; 


ho cdothed the woods; who scooped out 
the bed of the sea ; “ who bringeth the wind 
t of his treasuries, and maketh a path for 
ye lightning of the thnnder.”? That such a 
being, placed in the centre of so sublime a 
iscle of witnesses, should say, “I doubt, I 
deny, I caunot believe that there is a God;’’ 
5 ,, that he should have realized in his im- 
sinary experience the tremendous dream of 
an Paul—have lifted himself up through 
be starry splendors of the universe, but 
und no God—have risen above their remo- 
tsuns, but found no God—have descen- 
led to the lowest limits of space—have look- 
down into the abyss, and heard the rain- 
frops descending, and the everlasting storm 
ging, but found no God; should have 
wme back from an empty heaven to a fath- 
ess world, and said, “ We are all orphans ; 
ither Iner you have any God,’—is in 
ruth, a profound, and awful and inscrutable 


SCOTTISH PERSEVERANCE. 


Aperson in the West of Scotland, who 

dengaged in the manufactnre of a cer- 

in description of goods, then recently in- 

poduced into that part of the country, found 
cessary or conjectured it might be profi- 
able to establish a permanent connection 
ith some respectable mercantile house in 
- With this design he packed upa 
quantity of goods, equipped himself for the 
wurney, and departed. He traveled on foot 
b the metropolis. Upon his arrival he made 
liigeut inquiry as to those who were likely 
» prove his best customers; and accordingly 
callupon one of the most opulent dra- 
with whom he resolved to establish a 


‘gular correspondence, 
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Wher Saunders entered the draper’s shop 
he found it crowded with purchasers, and 
the clerks a!! bustling busily at the back of 
the counter, handing out their respective 
wares to their respective customers. 
ders waited what he thought a respectable 
length of tine, then laid down his pack, 
his bonnet and stafl upon the counter, and 
enquired, in his broad Scotch dialect for the 
“head o’ the house.”? One of the clerks ask- 
ed him what he wanted. The Scotchman’s 
answer was, as usual a question: 

“Want ye aught in my line sir?” 

“No!”? was the prompt reply of the per- 
son interrogated, who accompanied his mon- 
osyllable negative with « look of contempt 
for themean appearance of the itinerant 
Scotch merchant. 

“Wull ye no take a look o’ the gudes, sir,” 
was Saunders next query. 

“No not at all; I have not time,” replied 
the clerk, “‘'ake them away—take them a- 
way.” 

“Ye’ll alblins (perhaps) find them worth 
your while; and 1 doubt na but ye’ll buy,” 
said Saunders, as he coolly proceeded to un- 
tie and unstrip his burden. 

“Go away —go away,” was reiterated half 
a dozen times with great impatience; but 
the perseve:ing Scotchman sitill persis- 
ted. 
“Get along, you old Scotch fool!’ cried 
the clerk, completely out Of temper, as he 
pushed the already exposed contents of the 
pack off the counter; get a long. 

Saunders looked up in the individuals 
face with a wide mouth and an enlarged 
pair of eyes, then looking down at his estate 
that lay scattered about his feet; looked up- 
again and exclaimed. 

“And wull ye no really buy aught? But 
ye dina ken; ye hanna seen the gudes yet;” 
and so saying he gathered them up, and re- 
placed them on the counter. 

“Get out of the shop sir!’’ was the perem- 
tory reply and angry command that follow- 


ed his last appeal. 
Saunders, with great gravity and self pos- 


session, said “Are ye in earnest, friend?” 
“Yes, certainly,” was the reply; and that 


Saun- 
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reply was succeeded by an unequivocal 
proof of sincerity on the part of the person 
who made it, when he picked up Saunders’ 
bonnet and, whirled it out into the streets. 

The cool Scotchman stalked deliberately 
and gravely in quest of his Stewarton “head 
gear. 

After giving it two or three hearty slaps 
upon the wall without the door, he re-enter- 
ed, very composedly wringing the moisture 
out of it, looked over to the person who had 
served hitn so, and said, with a genuine Scot- 
tish smile. 

“You was but an ill faured man; ye’ll 
surely tak a look vo’ the gudes noo.’’ 

The master draper himself, who was stand- 
ing all the while in the shop, admiring the 
patience and perseverance of the old man, 
and feeling a little compunction for the un- 
ceramonious manner ia whieh he had been 
treated, examined the contents of the pack, 
found them to be articles he stood in need 
of, purchased them, ordered an additional 
regular supply, aod thus laid the foundation 
of an opulent mercantile house, that has now 
flourished for some generations —Chamber’s 
Pocket Miscellany. 


CHANGES OF TIME. 





Ix Asia Minor we tread upon 2 soil rich in 
interesting and splendid recollections, with 
an existing population completely debased 
by ignorance, and slavery. The glory of 
twenty different nations that once flourished 
here, has been extinguished; flocks wander 
over the tomb of Achilles and of Hector; and 
the thrones of Mithridates and the Antioc- 
huses have disappeared as well as the pala- 
ces of Priam, avd Croesus, The merchants 
of Smyrna do not inquire whether Homer 
was born within their walls; the fine sky of 
Tonia no longer inspires either painters or 
poets; the same obscurity covers with its 
shades the banks of the Jordan and the 
Euphrates. The republic of Moses is not 
to be found. The harps of David and Isai- 
ah are silent forever; the wandering Arabian 
comes, indifferent and unmoved, to rest the 


poles of his tent against the shattered o co} 

umns of Palmyra; Babylon has ajso fallen 
beneath the stroke of an avenging destiny, 
and that city which reigned Supreme ore 
oppressed Asia, has scarcely left behind it 
trace that can show where the ramparts of 
Semiramis were raised. “I have seen.» sare 
a traveller, the accomplishment of tha; [tos 
phecy, ‘Tyre, the queen of the nations hai 
be made like the top of a rock, wher the 
fishermen shall spread their nets.”— ya, 
Brun. 





ORIGIN OF THE ROTHSCHILDs 

The late Baron Rothschild was the son of 
a Jew at Frankfort, of the name of Joseph~ 
He was in humble circumstances, but very 
highly thought of for honesty and integrity 
At the time the French crossed the Rhine 
and entered Germany, the Prince of Hew 
Cassel came to Frankfort, aud asked Joseph 
to take care of his money. Joseph did ne 
much like the undertaking, but the prive 
pressed itso much that at last he consented, 
and the treasures were given him. When 
the French entered Frankfort, Joseph buried 
the Prince’s money and jewels in a chest, 
but did not hide his own, thinking that if 
they found no money they would be suspi- 
cious, and search more earnestly. The cov- 
sequence was he lost all his own money— 
When affairs became more tranquil, and be 
could again enter into business, he took some 
of the Prince’s money and transacted bus- 
ness with it,as he formerly used to do with 
his own, thinking it a pity it should liequite 
useless. The Prince of Cassel had heard of 
the French cruelty in plundering poor J 
seph Rothschild, and concluded all his mov- 
ey and jewels were gone. When he wes! 
to Frankfort. he called on him; and said— 

“Well, Joseph, all my money has been 
taken by the French.’’ 

“Nota farthing,” said the honest man, ‘! 
haveitall. I haveused a little in busines 
I will return it allto you, with interest 





what I have used.” 
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#No,” said the yrince, “keep it. 1 will 
pol take the interest, aud [ will not take my 
money from you for 20 years. Make use of 
it for that ime, and I will only take 2 per 
centinterest OD it.” 

The prince told the story to his friends.— 
joseph was in consequence employed by 
post ofthe German princes. He made an 
immense fortune, his sons became barons 0 
the German Empire, and one of them settled 


in England. 





CURIOSITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Amoye the curious facts which we find in 
perusing the biographies of great men, are 
the circumstances connected with the com- 
position of the works which have made them 
immortal. 

For instance :—Bossuet composed his 
gand ser:nons on his knees ; Bulwer wrote 
his first novels in full dress, scented ; Milton 
before commencing his great work, invoked 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, and prayed 
that his lips might be touched with a live 
coal from off the altar; Chrysostom medita- 
ted and studied while co..templating a paint- 
ing of St. Paul. 

Bacon knelt down before composing bis 
great work, and prayed for light from heaven, 
Pope never could compose well without first 
declaiming for some time at the top of his 
voice, and thus rousing his nervous system 
to its fullest activity. 

Bentham composed after playing a pre- 
lude on the organ, or whilst taking bis 
“anteentacular’” and “ post-prandial” walks 
in his garden—the same, by the way, that 
Milton occupied. Saint Bernard composed 
his “Meditations” amidst the woods ; he 
delighted in nothing so much as the solitude 
of the dense forest, finding there, he said, 
something more profound and suggestive 
thin anything he could find in books. The 
storm would sometimes fall upon him there, 
Without for a moment interrupting his medi- 

tations, 

Camoens composed his verses with the 
roar of battle in his ears; for the Portuguese 


f midnight. 





poet was a soldier, and a brave one though 
a poet. He composed others of his most 
beautiful verses at the time when his Indian 
slave was begging a subsistence for him in 
the streets. ‘asso wrote his finest pieces in 
the lucid intervals of maduess. 

Rosseau wrote his works early in the 
morning Le Sage, at mid day; Byron, at 
Hardouin rose at four in the 
morning, and wrote till late at night. 

Aristotle was a tremendous worker; he 
took little sleep, and was constantly retrench- 
ing it. He had a contrivance by which he 
awoke early, and to awake was with him to 
commence work. Demosthenes passed three 
months in a cavern by the sea-side, in la- 
boring to overcoine the defects of his voice. 
There he read, studied an:| declaimed. 

Rabelais composed his “ Life of wargan- 
tua” at Bellay, in the compiny of Roman 
cardinals, and under the eyes of the Bishop 
of Paris. La Fontaine wrote his fables 
chiefly under the shale of a tree, and some- 
times by the side of Racine and Boileau.— 
Pascal wrote most of his “Thoughts” on 
little scraps of paper, at his by-moments 
Fenelon wrote his “ Telemachus’”’ in the 
Palace of Versailles, at the Court of the 
Grand Monarque, when discharging the du- 
ties of tutor to the Davphin. That a book 
so thoroughly democratic should have issued 
from such a source, and been written by a 
priest, may seem surprising. De Quensay 
first promulgated his notion of universal 
freedo. 1 of person and trade, and «f throw- 
ing all taxes on the land—the germ, per- 
haps, of the French Revolution—in the 
boudoir of Madame de Pompadou ! 

Luther, when studying, always had his 
dog lying at his feet—a dog he had brought 
from Wartburg, and of which he was very 
fond. An ivory crucifix stood on the table 
before him, and the walls of his study were 
stuck round with caricatures of the pope. 
He worked at his desk for days together 
without going out ; but when fatigued, and 
the ideas began to stagnate in his brain, he 
would take his flute or his guitar with him 
into the porch, and there execute some mu- 
sical fantasy (for be was a skilful musician) 
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when the ideas would flow upon him as 
fresh as flowers after summer’s rain. Music 
was his invariable solace at suchtimes. In- 
deed, Luther did not hesitate to say, that 
after theolozy music was the first of arts— 
“ Music,’’ said he, “is the art of the pro- 
phets; it is the only other art, which, like 
theology, can calm the agitation of the soul, 
and put the devil to flight.’ Next to mu- 
sic, if not before it, Luther loved children 
and flowers. That great, gnarled man had 
a heart as tender as a woman’s, 

Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning, 
at five or six o’clock, he had books manu- 
scripts and pipers carried to him there, and 
he worked on for hours together, If he had 
occasion te go out, on his return he undressed 
and went to bed again to continue his stu- 
dies. In his later years he dictated his 
writings to the secretaries. He rarely cor- 
rected anything. The sentences issued com- 
plete from his mouth. If he felt his facility 
of composition leaving him, he forthwith 
quitted bis bed, gave up writing and com- 
posing, and went about his out-door duties 
for days, weeks, and months together. But 
so soon as he felt the inspiration fall upon 
him again, he went back to his bed, and his 
secretary set to work forthwith. 

Cujas, another learned man used to study 
when laid all his length upon the carpet, his 
face towards the floor, and there he revelled 
amidst piles of books which accumulated 
about him. The learned Amyot neverstud- 
ied without the harpsichord beside him; and 
he only quitted the pen to play it. Benth- 
am also was extremely fond of the piano- 
forte, and had one nearly in every room in 


his house. 
Richelieu amused himself in the intervals 


of his labor witha squadron of cats, of whom 
he was very fond, He used to go to bed at 
dieven at night, and, after sleeping three 
hours, rise and write, dictate, or work, till 
from six to eight o’clock in the morning, 
whet his daily levee was held. This wor- 
thy student displayed an extravagance equal- 
ling that of Wolsey. His annual expendi- 
ture was some four millions of francs, or a- 
bout £170,00 sterling. 





How different the fastidious te 
of Milton! He drank water and 
the humblest fare. In his youth, he o,); 4 
during the greatest part of the night: F yy 
the more advanced years he went ai 6 
bed—by nine o’clock—rising to his studig 
at four in summer and five in winter. He 
studied till mid-day; then he took ay hour's 
exercise, and, after dinner, he sang and play. 
ed the organ, or listened to others’ musie_ 
He studied again till six, and from that hour 
till eight he engaged in conversation with 
friends who came to see him. Then he supr o 
smoked a pipe of tobacco, drank a lass of 
water, and went to bed. Glorious vision 
came to him in the night, for it was then, 
while lying n his couch th:t he compose 
in thought the greater part of his sublime 
poem. Sometimes, when the fit of comp. 
sition came strong upon him, he would el 
his daughter to his side, to commit to paper 
that which he had composed. 

Milton was of opinion that the verms 
composed by him between the autumnal and 
spring equinoxes were always the best, and 
he was never satisfied with the verses he had 
written at any other season. A.fieri, on t} 
contrary, sa‘d the equinoctial winds produced 
a state of almost “complete stupdity” in 
him. Like the nightingale, he could onty 
sing in summer, It was his favorite sea- 
son. 

Pierre Corneille, in his loftiest flights of 
imagination, was often brought to a stand 
still for words and rhyme. Thoughts wen 
seething on in his brain, whicls vainly he tried 
to re luce to order and he would often run » 
his Thomas “for a word.”” Thomas rarely 
failed him. Sometimes, in his fits of inspi- 
ration, he would bandage his eyes, throw 
himself upon the sofa, and dictate to his wie, 
who almost worshipped his genius. Thus 
he would pass whole days, dictating to ber 
his great tragedies; his wife scarcely veo- 
tured to speak, almost afraid to breathe— 
Afterwards, when a tragedy was finished, be 
would call in his sister Martha, and submit 
it to her judgment; as Molier used to consult 
his old housekeeper about the comedies be 
had newly written. 


Inperanog 


lived op 
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Racine composed his verses w hile walking 


sbout, reciting them ina loud voice. One 
day, when thus working at his play of 
oMithridates,” in the Tuileries’? Gardens, a 
sowd of workmen gathered around taking 


him tobe a madman about to throw himself! 


into the basiv. On his return home from such 
walks, he wou!d write down a scene at first 





in prose, and when he had thue written it 
out, he would exclatm—* My tragedy is| 
done,” considering the dressing of the acts 
up in Verse as a very small affair. 

Magliabeechi, the learned librarian to the 
Duke of Tascany, on the contrary never stir- 
red abroad, but lived amidst books, and liv- 
edupon books. ‘They were his bed, board, 
and washing. He passed eight and forty 
years in their midst, only twice in the course 
of his life venturing beyond the walls of 
Porence; once to go two leagues off, and 
the other three and a half leagues, by order 
of the Grand Dake. He was an extremel, 
fragal man, living upon eggs, bread and wat- 
er, ingreat moderation. 

The lfe of Liebnitz was one of read- 
ing and meditation. That was the secret 
of his prodigious knowledge. After an at- 
tack af gout, heconfined himself to a diet 
of bread and milk. Often he slept in achair 
and rarely went to bed till after midnight.— 
Sometimes he was months without quitting 
his seat, where he slept by night and wrote 
by day. Hehadlan ulcer in his right leg 
which prevented his walking about, even 
had he wished to do so.— Eliza Cooks Jour- 
nal. 





POVERTY AND DEBT. 


Poverty, says Douglass Jerrold, is a bitter 
draught, but may, even sometimes with ad- 
vantage, be gulped down. Though the drink- 
e makes wry facea, there may, after all, be 
wholesome goodness in the cup. But debt, 
however courteously it be offered, is the cup 
of a siren, and the wine, spiced and delicious 
The man out 
of debt, though with a flaw in his jerkin, a 


houvh it be, a sulbbtle poison, 


| be 


; our medium zone and fled away on t! 





crack in his shoe leather, and ahvle in his 


Vol. 7.—N>, 5—14. 


free as the 
but the debt r, tho” 


is he 


hut, is still the son of liberty, 
singing lark above him; 
elothed in the utmost bravery, what 
but a serf upon a holiday—-a slave to be re- 


the 


My son, if poor, see wine in the 


claimed at any instant his owner, 
creditor? 
running spring; let thy mouth water at the 
last week’s roll; think none the less of a cvat 
because it is threadbare; and acknowledge a 
white-washed garret the fittest housing place 
fora gentleman. Do this, a 


So shall thy heart be at peace, aud the s 


bt. — 
Leriff 


nd shan ce 


confounded. 
ABOUT THE SEASON 
OTHER MATTERS. 


CHAT 


“Cump of the San, refulgent summer’ has 
gone; it has made another annual pass at 
1e wing 
of time. The season of flowers has past.— 
That which germinated in spring expanded 
aud grew in summer, has now matured and 
Autumn is here with all its golden richness, 
It’s first bright blushes have, however, given 
place to the drapery of gloom that shrouds 
the closing mouth, and the moaning winds 
of November are singing the requiem of our 
once bright-eyed summer, But the country, 
a variety of 
The 


the antumnal equinox have so freshened the 


even at this season, presents 


scenes of surpassing beauty. rains of 
previously parched meadows, that their ver- 
dant appearance coutrasts beautifully with 
trees bend 
earth in 
who is ever 


the yellow orchards. The apple 
their richly freighted boughs to the 
imitation of the angel of merey 
inclining earth-ward, tendering heav n's 
bounty to man. The rude north winds are 
beginning to shake the tops of the tall forest 
trees, and orion is chilling with his death- 
like power the thick foliage that 
them. 

Now is the time for serions meditation.— 


covers 


All Nature makes a pause, a solemu pause 
of her 
ceases, and venerable oaks seem to drop their 
lofty Farth 
clothes herself in habiliments of mourning 


end—vegetable growth 


prophetic 


heads in thoughtful mood. 
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f x the loss of her virgin beauty. The at- 
mosphere increases its tension te arouse man 
from the lethargy into which its tepid state 
had thrown him, and material substances as- 
sume a rigidity convincing to visionary man 
of the reality of life. Awakened by these 
ever changing phenomena, and conscious of 
its essential superiority the soul longs to rise 
to its native immortality beyond the region 
of change aud pain. 


“The soul uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests, and expatia’¢s, in a life to come.” 


As the fresh beauties of the world fade, and 
all objects of sense grow less pleasing, hea- 
ven and God become more real to the mind. 

This of all other seasons is the most fay- 
orable to profound thought and deep emo- 
tion, the inclement weather shuts the busy 
multitude within doors, and the long even- 
ings afford leisure for reading and study.— 
One item of advice and a single suggestion 
may not be deemed amiss. 1. We advise 
to search the sacred Scriptures diligeutly for 
they testify of Jesus, and in them are all the 
revealed treasures of wisdem and knowledge, 
and by them alone sinful men are made wise 
unto salvation. 

2. Inasmuch as the reading of some lite- 


rary magazine becomes necessary to relieve 
the rugged toi} of intelleetual labor we sug- 
gest whether the Miscellany would not be- 
guile the tedious hours away and prove a 
valuable ingredient in your literary dish If 
so, please read carefully, and reeommend 


your veighbors to subscribe. 

At this season also, the great engine of 
American power, the primary school system 
is beginning to act with accelerated force, 
calling into requisition talents well adapted 
to bless of course our age and nation. And 
one or the other they will do “to stand 
blank neuter they disdain,’? which, the cha- 
racter and qualifications of the teachers em- 
ployed, alone ean determine. 

Without scientific attainments superior to 
those who are to be his pupils, together with 
an aptnessto teach, the applicant will of 
course be rejected by the proper authorities, 





| the part of the administrator. 


But are these the only requisite qualifications 
for instructing the youth of a civilize| ap) 
christian nation? Some seem to think a 
but we think not. For of what real wale i 
a knowledge of nature’s laws without 
love of nature’s God. Trath is a unit anc 
has its origin with the Deity, and they ¢h; 
teach truth of whatever kind should ae 
selves be taught of God. 

The common district school teacher exerts 
(perhaps unconsciously) a wonde: 


ence over the “ young immortals” committ 


ful influ. 
to his or her care: nor is that influence who. 
ly intellectual, but necessarily in part nor! 
How necessary then that such should, 
sess the meekness and gentleness of Chris, 
Besides there are advantages in gover 
the spirit of Christ is the spirit of obedi, 
and nothing tends more to secure a 


R= 


ment 


and cheerful compliance with law thay a 
conciliating and sympatbising dispositiv: 
We 
submit whether it would net be well {: 
those who have it to do, to pay more atten 
tion to the moral as well as scientitic qua! 
fications, of those who act so important a part 
in the formation of our national characte 
and in determining our national weal. 


T 
R. 





GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Resoivep, in narrations never to speak 
anything but the pure and simple trut). 

Resolved, never to allow the least measure 
of any fretting or uneasiness to my father or 
mother. 

Resolved, to suffer no effects ot it, so much 
as in the least alteration of speech, or 
of my eye, anid to be especially careful of i 
with respect to any of our family. 

Resolved, never to lose one moment of 
time, bnt toimprove it in the most profitable 
way I possibly can. 

Resolved, to live with all my might while 
T do live. 

Resolved, to do whatever I think to bemy 
puty, and most for the good and advantage 








of mankind in general. 
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Resolved, so to do, whatever difficulties I 
meet with, how many soever, and how great 


goever. 
Resolved, never to do anything which I 


should be afraid to do, if it were the last 
hour of my life. 

Resolved, to observe the strictest tempe- 
rance in eating and drinking. 

Resolved, never do to anything, which, if 
[should see in another, I should count a 
just occasion to despise him for, or to think 
any way the more meanly of him. 

] will never be afraid or ashamed to speak 
in defence of religion. 

I will make it my daily practice to read 
some part of the Holy Scriptures, that I may 
become aquainted with the will of God, and 
be quickened and comforted, and qualified 
to serve Christ and promote the interests of 
His kingdom in the world. : 

I will make ita rule to do no action, at 
avy time or place, of which action I should 
not be willing to be a witness against my- 
eelf hereafter. 

I will give up no priuciple before I am 
convinced of its absurdity or bad conse- 
quences, 

I will never be ashamed to confess a fault 
to an equal or to an inferior. 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Or all the sights, that nature offers to the 
eye and mind of man, mountains have al- 
ways stirred my strongest feelings. I have 
seen the ocean when it was turned up from 
the bottom by tempest, and noon was like 
night, with the conflict of the billows and 
the storm, that tore and scattered them in 
mist and foam across the sky. I have seen 
the desert rise around me; and calmly, iu 
the midst of thousands uttering cries of hor- 
ror and paralyzed by fear, have contemplated 
the sandy pillars, coming like the advance of 
some gigantic city of conflagration, flying 
across the wilderness, every column glowing 
with intense heat, and every blast, death ; 
the sky vaulted with gloom, the earth a fur- 





pest or in calm, the throne of thunder, or 
with the evening sun painting its dells and 
declivities in colors dipped in heaven, has 
been the source of the most absorbing sensa- 
tions. There stands magnitude, giving the 
instant impression of a power above man ; 
grandeur, that defies decay; antiquity, that 
tells of ages unnumbered; beauty that the 
touch of time makes only more beautiful; 
use, exhaustless for the service of man; im- 
perishable as the globe; the monument of 
eternity; the truest earthly emblem of that 
ever-living, unchangeable, irresistible majes- 
ty, by whom, and for whom, all things were 
made!—Croly. 


For the Miscellany. 
AUTUMN WINDS AND THE FLOWERS. 
BY J. L. M’CLOUD. 
O, cease, ye winds, that moaning tone, 
Tt sounds like death on wings! 
To kill the flowers ye are come, 
The flowers that Summer brings! 
Ye cast their leaves upon the ground, 
And then a dirge ye sing: 
O, cease, ye mournful Autumn winds 
At flowers the death to fling! 


Fly back afar to Northern climes, 
Where dwel!s eternal snow. 

And there your poison scatter round, 
Where flowers may never grow. 

Let not your rage be vented here, 
Upon the tender Jeaf : 

Begone, I say, ye Autumn winds, 
Ye fill my heart with grief. 


From year to year ye do return, 
On quick destruction borne, 

And how! in anger at the hearts 
That ye have made to mourn. 

Then back ye winds that carry death 
To hurl where e’er you fly; 

Go back ye mournfal Autumn winds, 
Nor cause the flowers to die! 


Ye kill the flowers within the heart, 
Ye winds that carry death; 

Like flowers without, they fade away 
And die beneath your breath. 

O, then ye Autumn winds, away! 
Nor come this way for aye, 

Or all the flowers within my heart 
Will fade away and die! 





ace. But with me, the mountain, in tem- 


Kalamazoo Theological, Seminary Sep. 28, 1852. 
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For the Miscellany. 


BY MARVIN MILES. 


« And Samson found the new Jaw bone of an Ass 
and he put forth his hand and tock it and slew a 


thousand mn.” 


He stands the man of might, 
By friends betrayed and bound, 
And armed foes with fierce delight, 
Throng ‘he strong captive round. 


Philis‘ine’s sons rejoice, 
They fear his arm no more, 

Ah! soon their now exultant voice, 
Shall own its dreadful power. 


For while they mock him so! 
God s might on him descends, 

He bursts his fragile bands like tow, 
And his weak thraldom rends. 


Backward they well may quail, 
From what his grasp hath found, 

Nor vainly deem aught can avail, 
Against that arm unbound. 


In blond and dying throes, 
Or wild inglorious flight, 

He wastesthe powers that hardly close 
In with his withering might. 


Their strong are laid in death, 
Their serried ranks are riven, 
,And fast and far before his force, 
Their scattered hosts are driven. 


Again on every side, 
The signal shout arose, 
Again his foes a raging tide, 
He meets in conflict close. 


Amid the whirling strife, 
That tu:nult wild of death, 
O! who can tell how spirits part, 
And bosoms cease to breathe, 


He smites—and shield and mail, 
And glittering steel are broke, 
And fast the strong and valiant quail, 
Beneath his dreadful] stroke. 


And quivering bosoms sink, 
And gasp tieir dving breath, 

Re gives the earth their blood to drink, 
His foes a bed of Death. 


Nig! t veils the scene of wo, 
Phili: ties stcive no more, 
Butin »® tiousand bosoms low, 
The throb of life was o'er. 





How strong the arm of thuse, 
Whose strength the Lord supplies, 
Satan the prince of hellish fues, 
The unequal combat flies 


a 


For the Miscellany 


SYMPATHY. 


Oh who could bear the ill of life, 
That crush poor mortal man to earth; 
As onward we through toil and strife, 
Rush from the cradle, on to death, 


Did not a form divinely fair, 
Cross our lone path, and whisper peace; 
Heal ali our wounds, divide our care; 
Till heaven sends a sweet release? 


She hears the infant’s lowly m oan, 
Imprints a kiss which balm imparts; 

And Childhood’ s sorrows, all her own 
Relieves their wants, aud guius their hearts? 


A friendly hand she lends to youth, 
And does not in their woes rejoice; 

But points them to the paths of truth, 
And happy he, who hears her voice. 


As care, and disappointment come, 
And middle-age becomes our own; 

And friends have left us, one by one; 
She meets us, at our own loved home; 


In form of watcher by our bed, 
Or counsellor in adverse scenes; 
Oft doth fill our hearts and head 
With pleasant thoughts, and happy dreams 


But O what splendor decks her fice, 
When on her arm the aged leans. 

Regardless, of the time and place, 
She's ever, what at first she seems. 


“Hail!” thy Godlike form of grace, 
Thy sacred name reveal to me; 
At home, abroad, in every place 
My name is naught but sympathy. 
* Apa.” 





gag” We have received the 2u/ Annual 
Catalogue of officers and pupils of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary and Collegiate |us.itute, 
Monroe City, Mich. 

This institution seems to be in a flourisl- 
ing gondition. Faculty 6. Students, —- 
From the report of the committee of exami- 
na‘ion, we are of the opinion that this insti- 
tute is doing much for the cause of « wa 
tien. To all such we wish the greatest suc 
cess. Q. 





DAVID AND JONATHAN. 5y 





——PAVID AND JONATHAN. 
BY REV. EDWARD C. JONES. 

How true friendship refines and subiimates 
the feelings. What a charm it imparts to 
society! How it smooths our pathway to 
the last resting place of humanity! We say 
true fiiendship, for alas, is not much of- what 
assumes the distinctive title, a mere carica- 
ture of the genuine principle of devotedness? 
The hollow intercourse of fashionable socie- 
ty beais no affinity, not even the remotest, 
to that warmth of heart—that expansiveness 
of feeling—that generous, self-sacrificing 
spirit which the son of imperial Saul, the 
first sovereign of the Jewish people, invaria- 
bly manifested for the persecuted son of 
Jean David, we have no doubt, possessed 
all those captivating traits which win regard 
by the operation of a fixed law in psychvlo- 
gy, viz: that the lovely and excellent will 
attract, the odious and repulsive will act 
conversely. But was it not a little singular 
that a young man who had been raised in 
luxury, and who was heir presumptive to 
the Jewish crown, should have formed an 
alliance so intimate with the lowly musician 
who touched the harp-strings in his father’s 
presence? Yes, it is remarkable, when we 
think how often talent and worth, and phy- 
sical loveliness, are overlooked, sadly depre- 
ciated, because their possessor, forsooth, oc- 
cupies a lowly position in the fabric of so- 
ciety. But Jonathan had not only a sound, 
discriminating judgment; he had, also, that 
magnanimity of soul which is governed by 
no silly usage in the selection of the object 
af itsregard, Though born and bred ina 
palace, he venerated the character of the 
shepherd bey of Bethleher,and clasped him 
to his heart in a passionateembrace. When 
Saul, actuated by a spirit of remorseless ma- 
lignity, was hunting David like a partridge 
on the mountains, and the poor minstrel 
was almest crushed by the manifestation of 
such a cruel spirit, by one to whom he look- 
ed with filial reverence, how constant and 
how true was Jonathan to his exiled friend! 








In the friendly covenant, aud seal it with 


kisses and with scalding tears. Beautifal 
exemplification of steadfastuess—beautiful 
illustration of the tenderness of genuine at- 
tachment when it finds a place in the manly 
bosom, and is allowel to put forth in full 
and unrestricted developement, its biessed 
fruits! We cannot think of the oath of fi- 
delity which they mutually took to keep the 
chain of friendship bright, without being 
melted into tears. Jonathan fully realized 
that his friend was ultimately destined to 
grace the regal diadem, and he was anxious 
to secure the kinducss of David in behalf of 
his rising family. Alas! poor Jonathan, how 
soon was he fate? te fall in sanguinary fight 
and leave his orphaned progeny to David's 
watchful care. Poignant wes the mental 
anguish of David when the sad event took 
place. Overwheln:ing his emotions when 
he heard thaton Mount Gilbva tLe companion 
of his youth was smitten down by the Phil- 
istines in the full vigor of his manlinesa— 
Oh, in what exquisitely touching syllables 
did he mourn the departure fiom this beau- 
tiful earth of that tried friend who never 
swerved from loyalty—who was tiueas steel 
to all his interests—who would have laid 
down life to have rescued him from impend- 
ing danger! His elegy on that mournfal 
occasion is a master-piece of pathetic wri- 
ting. It embodies deep feeling—abounds 
in delicate touches of the genuine, beautiful 
in style, and is a brief compound of heart- 
emotion. Asa model of composition, it is 
incomparable. ‘Thy love for me was won- 
derful—passing the love of woman; T am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant hast thou been to me; how 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of 
war perished” Oh, David never forgot that 
hour of anguish—its remembrance was burnt 
into every fibre of his heart. How tenderly 
he sought out the offspring of Jonathan—fed 
them at his regal table—and loved them fer 
the father’s sake. Search the records of an- 
cient or modern history, and where will you 
discover an instance of such devotedvess®— 
Does it not transcend the narrative of Damon 
and Pythias in true lramatic beauty? Yee, 
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David and Jonathan, two noble hearts were 
yours. We will study and profit by your 
characters. We will try to evince the same 
steadfastness in our personal attachments— 
the same constancy in our regards ; and uev- 
er, till life’s latest hour, will we banish from 
our bosoms the remembrance of the sterling 
character of the friendship which subsisted 
until death, between the son of Saul and the 
youngest born of Jesse. 





For the Literary Miscellany. 


GRAND SECTION, C. OF T., OF OHIO. 


The Grand Section of Ohio has been dis- 
solved from the Grand Division of this 
State. It was organized as an independent 
body, at Columbus, on the 21st day of July, 
1852. It met again at Cincinnati, on the 
14th of Sept. at which time, the order un- 
derwent a thorough revision. Signs and 
Degrees were adopted, and the first Degree 
conferred upon eleven of the members of the 
G. Section. The Order in this State is now 
looking up. 

The Officers for the present year are : 

Geo, A. Wheeler, G. W. P., of Cincinnati, 

H. S. Elliott, G. V. P., of Germantown. 

J. C. Richardson, G. See., of Cincinnati. 

W. P. Pyle, G. W. T., of Groveport. 

W. A. Bloomfield, G. W. C., of Eaton. 

T. W. Davis, G. W. G., of Zanesville. 

Courtland Parker, G. W. W., of Cincin- 
nati. 

Now, Friend Quinby, if you are so mind- 
ed, you will please insert this article in your 
Magazine. 

Respectfully yours, 
In behalf of the Grand Section of the State 
of Ohio, 
H. 8. ELLIOTT, G. V. P. & P. G. W. P. 





ALEXANDRIA. 

“When night sets in, Alexandria is a 
gloomy place—not being lighted. If a per- 
son goes beyond the door, he carries a lan- 
tern. In looking from the window, a few 
faint lights may be discovered flitting across 
the square ; but by nine o’ciock they all dis- 





appear. Arabs and Turks, like birds, rare 
when the curtain of the heavens huts ; a 
the light ; but in early rising they haye , 
superiors. They have no evening an a 
ments beyond a pipe, nor a thought Which 
disturbs them of the past, or a hope that ’ 
not to be realized, they believe, in the f. 
ture. The slave market, on one side of thy 
town, is a small court, surrounded by shab}y 
old buildings—a row of half sheds, half hog. 
ses—with doors opening into the area, The 
street entrance, under a rickety arch, close 
by a gate, stood ajar, and in we sauntered. 
Perhaps there were twenty negresses, ping 
years old, and two who might be eightecy, 
They covered their nakedness by a griny 
cotton sheet, held together by the inte: 
while their wire-twisted wool—for ‘ther 
were all from Dongola, where they wer sto. 
len—was profusely decorated with sinq)} 
eoin and brass trinkets. They hovered a. 
bout us as though they were to be exym’p. 
ed; while their masters—tall, spare Nuti- 
ans, black as they were, but with regula 
fine features—stood by to ask us for back- 
shiash. A few piastres were given then, 
and we retired to dwell upon the horrors of 
their pitiable condition. They were chil. 
dren in stature, and certainly so in intellect 
Two only, of the whole, were in any way 
interesting in their expression, or cleanly ; 
but they were mostly in robust health. 

“Europeans have introduced a few a 
musements, but not of a very elevated or 
improving character. A smail Italian the 
atre is occasionally in operation. 
stray, second-rate, straggling singer occasivn- 
ally advertises a concert ; and, in addition to 
those, a series of low, disreputable bails, 
evening dances, are poorly sustained by the 
curiosity of strangers, who find no resources 
in the antiquities and historical associatious 
of the past, on a spot so memorable in the 
transactions of the world. In these recrea- 
tions, neither Turks, who hold all places of 
trust, nor Arabs, who are crushed politically, 
and ruled by the fear of a bastinado partiei- 
pate, 

“All the houses and shops are beginning 
to have a civilized appearance; and those o¢ 


Some 





THE RULES 


OF THE SEA. 








cupied by the vatious consuls, bankers, and | 
principal European merchants, are as elegant, | 
comfortable and well furnished as the best | the English navy far surpasses ours as yet, 


class of dwellings in other countries. In| 
‘as her gold discoveries and the vast extent 


‘and resources of her colonies present the 


the bazaars, a taint of the old custom is re- 
cognized. The native shopkeepers sit flat 
on the floor in pursuing their book-keeping 
and money-changing ; waiting upon custo- 
mers by reaching their goods in the little 
stalls in which many of them are located, 
hardly five feet square. Mechanics are seat- 
ed at their anvils, on the floor; as also the 
shoemakers, tinmen, &c., even down to tur- 
ners at a lathe—these last holding the chis- 
e’s point to the stick with the toes, the han- 
dle being in the left hand, while in the right 
is the bow, see-sawing whatever is to be 
turned, first backward and then forward. I 
was surprised at the nicety of the pipe-stems 
thus manufactured. Even large blocks, the 
diameter of four inches, similar to ma- 
hogany bedstead post, were beautifully 
turned in a bow-lathe in that awkward man- 
ner.” 





THE RULERS OF THE SEA. 


It isa most singular fact, that the two 
greatest naval powers in the world, Britain 


and the United States, have recently had de. , 


velopements of gold within their dominions, 


which far surpass those of all the other na-. 
‘as England has long prided herself in her 


‘navy, and has expended more money on 
/ nautical improvements than any other na- 
‘tion? There must be a reason for it. Ship- 


tions in the world put together. And it is 
not a little singular, too, that although these 
two are the greatest naval powers in the 
world, that their very fields of discovery 
have come up to stimulate, to improve, dev- 
elope, and extend their nautical genius and 
resources to a pitch far beyond that of which 
wecan have any conception at present. At 
one time the Spanish fleet was gigantic in 
comparison with that of England ; after that 
the Dutch rode masters of the seas; but at 
length England swept them all down with 
the thrusts of her trident. Paul Jones taught 
us how to meet and defeat England upon 
her own seas; and since the last war espe- 
cially, our people have felt a confidence in 
their nautical genius, which has gone on, 
and side by side with England, has met Ler 





and matched her in the struggle for suprem - 
acy as rulers of the seas. Tlie tonnage of 


and may do so for a great number of years, 


means of stimulating her nautical spirit to 
an indefinite extent. But when we take in- 
to consideration what we have done in the 
few short years of our national existence, we 
can troly say that, for efficiency and com- 
pleteness, the American mercantile marine 
is “ The Ruler of the Seas.’ The finest sail- 
ing ships, and steamships too, between Liv- 
erpool and New York, are American built ; 
and the swiftest and finest vessels which run 
between China and London, are also Amer- 
ican-built craft. The Commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club challenged all the 
yachts in England to sail with him ina race 
for £10,000, and could net find one to take 
him up. An American company, in Boston, 
recently challenged all the ship-builders in 
Britain for £10,000 to produce a ship from 
800 to 1200 tons register, to run from a port 
in England to one in China, and back, and 


‘as yet, the challenge remains unanswered. — 


Does not this show who are the rulers of the 
waves? It isan admitted fact that the A- 
mericans have been in the habit of building 
faster and finer sailing vessels than the En- 
glish ; now, how is this to be accounted for, 


building has hitherto been, as it were, alto- 
gether a practical art, and between the A- 
merican and English systems there has been 
a great difference. In the English dock- 
yards the ships have been built from draw- 
ings based upon what were considered prac- 
tical data and established facts; the Ameri- 
cans have selected the model as the basis of 
their operations, and from these two funda- 
mental customs, we see the results, in the 
superiority of the one over the other. It is 
true Sir Isaac Newton, in his “ Principia,” 
laid down the form of least resistance, and 
aid it would be useful in the art of sh 
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building ; yet, up to 1834, no true theory or 
science of the correct form for shipa, was} Typ march of mind is yet onward, 1 
publicly acknowledged in England. In that | see that the great edieaticnal “wean | 
year, “The British Association for the Ad- | our country are receiving the deep and " ‘a 


Ve 


am- 


experiments, and from more than a hundred | yey, perbaps, in the history of the wold, hs 


models of different sizes, a theory was laid | there been se lively an interest felt jy 1) 
down by the Experimenter, J. Scott Russell, | cause of education. " 
called the “ Wave Line.’ The principle of} Ip Michigan recently we have seen a scho 
this is, that the external form of a vessel | fp, Teachers, assembled to ile fentees 
should have a resemblance te the section of ts 
a wave, and the originator of this theory 
claims that the fast American ships are built 
upon it. This theory, then, was known and 
practiced in America before it was discov- 
ered in England, but still it shows that, 
in England, they have not confidence in 
it, or why not accept the American chal- 
lenge? 

At the present moment, it is somewhat 
singular that North Britain maintains the 
only reputation Britain has for fine sailing 
vessels and steamships. The fast ships 
which sail from London to China, in compe. 
tition with the Americans, and which nearly 
rival them, are built in Aberdeen, and the 
steamships of the Cunard line ave built on 
the river Clude. In point of speed, howev- 
er, they are a little behind us yet, but with 
the vast Australian, trade just opened up for 
England, and our great trade to the Pacific 
shores, it is not easy to predict what the 
power and speed of both navies may amount 
to in a few years ; but until a British yach, 
beats all ours in American waters, and unti; 
the American ship challenge is accepted, 
and the challengers | eaten, it is no more 
than just to claim for the challengers the ti, 
tle of “Rulers of the Seas.’ We have 
thrown out these remarks, not for any boast, 
ful purpose ; the struggle for such a title be- 
tween the people of the two countries is a 
peaceful, noble and manly one, and that 
country which generates and adopts the 
greatest number of improvements, will 
surely carry off the prize.—Seientific Ameri- 
ean, 


. " S ntgence 2? -i ° ° ae 
vancement of Science,’? commenced making | og; attention of the friends of literary 


tion in the all important business i) whic, 
they are enggged, from some of the able: 
minds of which this country cau boast 
The teachers are favered in these prepar. 
tory schools, with Lectures from the 2 - 
talented men, and the ripest scholars of ily 
day. Besides which they are drilled day of. 
ter day, by those fully competent to the tax: 
in those branches which they are subs. 
quently to teach to our children. 

These gatherings are calculated to do in. 
mense good, producing the most important 


practical results. In former years, there has 


not been that degree of interest manifesta! 
in this matter that the importance of th 
thing has demanded. Nor have sufficient 
pains been taken to qualify instructors fir 
their interesting and noble vocation. Buy 
the time of indifference has past—and the 
day of great sacrifices, and strong efforts to 
improve the systems of education, and to 
prepare teachers for their business has come 
In most, if not quite all the Northern Sta 
Normal Schools have been instituted, 
are being sustained by the money aud infly- 
ence of the State, and are encouraged and 
fostered by the most elevated and eulizhten- 
ed minds of the country. This shows that 
the progressive spirit is on the right track, 
and eperating efficiently ia the right arte. 
Mr. Shearman the able Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Michigan, is a man pe- 
culiarly fitted by nature and education for 
the position he occupies in reference to eli- 
cation. Under his efficient administration, 
the cause must be progressive. We received 
a short time since a work on Pablic [nstrue- 
tion from the pen of this laborious publi¢ 
Life is but a fleeing shadow. servant, waich affords sufficieut evidence 
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See ere peat enn ° 
the authur’s ability and zeal in his depart- 


ment. The honorable gentleman will please 
accept our most sincere thanks for the copy 
of his valuable work, which is both an hon- 
a to him aud the State, whose servant he is. 

Among the lecturers we notice the names 
of Judge Wilkins, E. ©. Walker, Esq., and 
D. Bethune Duffield, Esq., of our own good 
dty,and Prof. Davis and others, from abroad, 
These are men of the most vigorous minds, 
and men of hizh attainments in the Literary 
end Scientitie World. 

While we look at the great facilities now 
affrded to teachers, we can hardly refrain 
from looking back at our early struggles to 
prepare for the duties of Teacher, well-nigh 
unaided and uneneouraged in our aim.— 
What a contrast between that day and tbe 
present, One fourth of a century has pro- 
duced most wonderful changes in the condi- 
tion of aspirants to knowledge and useful- 
ness. And the same exertions now under 
the increased light of the present day, and 
with the fieilities now enjoyed, will place 
one very far beyond, what he could have at 
that time, reached, even with the most de- 
termined zeal and the most herculean efforts. 
We couldalmost wish to return to the days 
of youth in order to enioy the high privileg- 
es of the present, and come up under the 
influences of a brighter day. 


But our children are enjoying these exult- 
ed privileges, and in them we live over again 
the past, 

We not only see these encouraging facts 
prewnted continually before us, but we see 
with joy the manifestation of a deeper inter- 
est in the moral, as well as intellectual im- 
provement of our race. 

Among the means already appointed, we 
regard the formation of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association in many of the cities 
of this great country, as well calculated to 
promote the greatest good of the communi- 
ty in general, and of young men in particu- 
lar. Wehail the organization of such an 
axociation in Detroit with the greatest plea- 
sure. Surrounded as young men are by a 
thousand temptations to vice, this association 








will be greeted with joy by all who regard 
virtue as a safe-guard and protection to our 
social and political institutions. This insti- 
tution will provide elegant rooms where 
young men may pass a. evening most plea- 
santly in reading religious books and papers, 


and in religious converse with those whose | 


company will be desirable, as a guarantee to 
virtue, and who will act and react upon one 
another to elevate and bless. Their rooms 
will be supplied with a library of choice 
books and the best Magazines aud papers of 
the country, to which all members of the 
Association will have aceess. They wiilalso 
at suitable seasons, gave addresses and lee- 
tures from Eminent, Literary aud Chris- 
tian men. With the facilities enjoyed by 


those who have engaged in this euterprise 
| ] , 


| guecess mnust follow. We commend the As- 


sociation to the symyathy and support of all 
Christian men. Q. 


INTERCOURSE OF MINDS, 

Some time since we made a few remarks 
touching certain mental phenomena, viz: 
The sudden appearance of a person, about 
whom we happen to be thinking intently — 
It is undeniable that our thought of others 
is often perceived by them; and that we are 
frequently led to think of absent friends, be- 
cause they are thinking of us. There are 
few persons whose individual cxperience 
will not lead to an affirmation of this. We 
refer to the subject now, for the purpose of 
introducing some remarks thereon, which we 
find in Mrs. Moodie’s “ Life in Canada,” a 
work from which we have already selected 
liberally. During a temporary absence of 
her husband, she grew very lonely and ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see him. Speaking of 
this circumstauce, she says :—Arthurs’ 
Gazette 

“Sometimes the desire to see and con- 
verse with him would press so painfully o1 
my heart that I would get up iu the night 
strike a light, and sit duwa and write him a 
long letter, and te!l him all that was in my 
mind; and when I bad thus uuburdened my 
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spirit, the letter was committed to the flames, | 
and alter fervently commending him to the 
care of the Great Father of mankind, I would 
lay down my throbbing head on my pillow 
beside our first-born son, and sleep tran- 
quilly. 

It is a strange fact that many of my hus-| 
band’s letters were written at the very time, 
when I felt those irresistible impulses to hold 
communion with him. Why should we be 
ashamed to admit openly our belief in this | 
mysterious intercourse between the spirits” 
of those who are bound to each other by the, 
tender ties of friendship and affection, when | 
the experience of every day proves its truth? 
Proverbs, which are tH® wisdom of ages col- 
lected into a few brief words, tell us in one, 
pithy sentence that ‘if we talk of the devil, | 
he is sure to appear” While the name of a 
long-absent friend is in our mouth, the next 
moment brings him into our presence. How 
can this be, if mind did not meet mind, and | 
the spirit had not a prophetic consciousness | 
of the vicinity of another spirit, kindled 
with its own? This is an occurrence so 
common that I never met with any person 
to whom it had not happened; few will ad- 
mitit to be a spiritual agency, but in no 
other way can they satisfactorily explain its 
cause. If it were a mere coincidence, or 
combination of ordinary circumstances, it 
would not happen so often, and people would 
not be led to speak of the long absent al- 
ways at the moment when they are just 
about to present themselves before them. 
My husband was no believer in what he 
termed my fanciful, speculative theories; yet, 
at the time when his youngest boy and my- 
self lay dangerously ill, and hardly expected 
to live, I received from him a letter, written 
in great haste, which commenced with this 
sentence: ‘Do write to me, dear S——, 
when you receive this. I have felt very un. 
easy about you for some days past, and am 
afraid that all is not right at home” 

Whence came this sudden fear? Why at 
that particular time did his thoughts turn so 
despondingly towards those so dear to him? 
Why did the dark cloud in his mind hang so 








heavily above his home? The by»). 


| my weary and distressed spirit had , 


him; and without knowing of our sy 
and danger, his own responded to ¢) 


The holy and mysterious nature of jy, 


yet hidden from himself; he is stil! a sj. 
to the movements of that inner |); ; ; 
knows little of its capabilities an pon : 
A purer religion, a higher standard of 
and intellectual training, may in tin 

all this. Man still remains a hal!-rec! 
savage; the leaven of Christianity js 
and surely working its way, ith 

yet changed the whole lump, or trausfirmej 
the deformed, into the beauteous chill 9 


God. Ob, for that glorious day! It is con 


ing. The dark clouds of humanity are 4 
‘ready tinged with golden radiance of | 
‘dawn, but the Sun of Wii tiome $3 has not 
yet arisen upon the world with healin 

his wings; the light of truth still st 

the womb of darkness, and man stun.))! 

to the fulfilment of his sublime and i) 
ous destiny.” 





INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

In a certain village in Switzerland, son 
years ago there were heavy comp! 
among all who possessed trees tliat no {uit 
was safe; that the children plundered it per. 
petually before it came to maturity; and wot 
only that, but that the green sapling liad no 
security against them. Another serious 
complaint was the barbarity of tie chilies 
towards all living creatures in their power. 
The clergyman, teacher, and elders, « 
laid their heads together, to find some rewe- 
dy for this iuhuman spirit by which : 
child in the place was more or less a‘lectel, 
They could not see why such a spirit shou 
prevail so especially in this village; but the 
could neither find cause nor remedy; all e- 
hortations, all punishments were in vain— 
The clergymen of the village was chavze4; 
and the new minister was a great friend @ 
schools, His first walk was to the scbool 
house, The vice of the scholars had beea 
known to him, and the failure of all preve0_ 
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tive measures hitherto applied. But, deter- 
mining within himself to watch the whole 
course of proceedings in school he soon per- 
ceived that the teacher had a habit, and had 
acquired & dexterity in it, of knocking down 
ud killing flies with his cane, to the end of 
which he had a piece of leather. The win- 
dows were all on one side, and being ex- 

to the morning sun of summer, they 
were continually full of flies. The teacher’s 
path lay along them in front of his scholars; 
and while talking to the latter, he struck 
down the flies as they showed themselves at 
the window. This manceuvre amused the 
children infinitely more than his instruction 
did, and they followed his example. They 
were incessantly on the watch for flies that 
buzzed through the room, caught them in 
their hands and showed as great a dexterity 
in this kind of chase as their teacher in his. 
But their amusement did not end here; they 
bad learned to play with their captives, treat 
them with detestable cruelty, and seemed to 
find a wicked delight in observing the 
shivering of their victims. 


On observing these curious and far from 
pleasing peculiarities of the school, the in- 
telligent and humane clergyman easily ac- 
counted for the spirit of destructivenes among 

. thechildren; and his first step was to induce 
the teacher to take the leather from the end 
of the cane; and the next, to turn the desk 
so that the boys sat with their backs to the 
windows, and the teacher’s path lay on the 
other side of the room. Then the minister 
went frequently into the school, and exam- 
ined 80 severely, that both teacher and pu- 
pils had more to do than to give their atten- 
tion to flies. As this was not entirely satis- 
factory in its results, the teacher took advan- 
tage of the hot summer weather, to have in- 
struction given only in the afternoon, when 
the school was not so full of flies and thus 
gradually banished the insects from the 
thoughts of teacher and children. But he 
knew that it was of little avail solely to pull 
the weed out of the young mind. He ob- 
tained an unoccupied piece of land fit for 





planting, not far from the school, and laid 
out a school garden, 

This pleased the teacher, and the children 
willingly took part in the task, for they had 
soon learned to like their new minister, who 
came and worked amongst them. The gar- 
den was surrounded by a hedge planted with 
trees and shrubs, ani each child had a shrub 
given him to take care of. A nursery was 
soon laid out, and provisions made for plen- 
ty of larger gardens and orchards in the yil- 
lage. And behold! the spirit of destrue- 
tiveness disappeared and every man’s fruit 
became safe, the youths even begging their 
parents that trees might be planted in the 
fields for them to take care of. The new 
spirit was communicated from the children 
to parents, till it spread throughout the en- 
tire village; every family had its pretty little 
garden; an emulation in cultivating flowers 
sprang into existence; idle and bad habits 
disappeared; and gradually the whole place 
was a scene of moral as well as of physical 
beauty. 

This incident, the truth of which can be 
vouched for, has been communicated to us 
by a lady of rank who happens to have 
lately become acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, and has thought that their publicity 
may be advantageous. We have no doubt 
of the fact, that the practice of amateur 
gardening is never associated with evil, but 
is always a token of advanced tastes and cor- 
rect habits. We would further say let every 
school, so far as can conveniently be done, 
have its garden, not only fur the purpose of 
amusement, but as an important engine of 
education.—Chamber’s Journal. 
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Meyer’s Unrversvm, No. 8, has been laid 
on our table. This number contains four 
elegant steel engravings. Price 25 cents, or 
$3,00 per volume. Subscribers in advance 
receivea splendid engraving as a premium. 
Published semi-monthly, by Herman J. 
Meyer, No. 164 William st., N. Y. 

This work continues to meet the expecta- 
tions formed of it at first. It is worth its 
subscription. 
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Tene we were right in the midst of it! 
The country—and such a country!—green, 
dripping, glistening, gorgeous! We stood 
dumb-stricken by its loveliness, as from the 
bleak April and bare *boughs we had left at 
home, broke upon us that English May —sun- 
ny, leafy, blooming May—in an English 
lane; with hedzes—English hedges, haw- 
thorn hedges, all in blossom; homely old 
farm houses, quaint stables and hay stacks ; 
the oll church spire over the distant trees, 
the mild sun beaming tharough the watery 
atmosphere, and all so quiet, the only sound 
the huin of bees and the crisp grass-tear- 
ing of a silken skinned, real (unimpo:ted) 
Hereford cow over the hedge. 

No longer excited, by daring to think we 
ghould see it, as we diseussed the scheme 
round the okl home fire ; no longer cheering 
ourselves with it in the stupid, tedious ship: 
no more forgetful of it in the bewilderment 
of the bustling and the busy town ; but there 
we were, right in the midst of it, long time 
silent, and then speaking softly, as if it were 
enchantment indeed, we gazed upon it and 
breathed it—never to be forgotten. 

At length we walked on rapidly, but fre- 
quently siopping, one side and the other, 
like children iu a garden ; hedges still, with 
delicious fragrance, on each side of us, and 
on, as far as we can see, true farm-fencing 
hedges ; nothing trim, stiff, nice and ama- 
teur-like, but the verdure broken, tufty, low 
and natural. They are set on a ridge of 
earth, thrown out from a ditch beside them, 
which raises them and strengthens them as 
a fence. They are nearly all hawthorn, 
which is now covered in patches, as if after 
a slight fall of snow, with clusters of white 
or pink blossom over its light green foliage. 
Here and there a holly bush, with branches 
of scarlet berries, and a few other shrubs 
mingle with it. 

A cart meets us—a real heavy, big-wheel- 
ed English cart, and Exglish horses—real 
big, shaggy-hoofed, sleek, heavy English 
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and “Gee up Dobbin” English eartey. , Ps 
tle birds hop along in the road before ys ne 
we guess at their names, first of aj] dedies 
one to be Robin-Redbreast. We sy | ae , 
flowers under the hedge, and determine ‘ 
nothing else than primroses and butter oon ‘ 
Through the‘gates we admire the grey gy 
 clean-licked, contented-faced cows, ay)| ; e 
white, long-wooled sheep. What ols, ate 
there? I cannot remember; but th» as ' 
that altogether that made us fo vet our fa | 
tigue, disregard the rain, thoughth« : : 
the way we were going—-serious, happy 4 : 
grateful. And this excitement contin.» ; 
many days.—TZhe American Farmer in Fy, 
gland. e f 
P 
sonees 0 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE. , 
ahaa b 
Ovr long train of “ stages,” wiih he; th 
brilhant lamps, reflected by the foliazs, » r 
sented a singular appearance, and not « ¢0 
of interest and beauty. It became very ej ot 
as we ascended the mountain, and we were Mt 
glad to halt for supper. This was served its 
considering the character of the place, in tu 
very good style ; and doubt, we di it jus it 
tice. After a good warming, we again r- th 
newed our journey. The road is desigated tr 
“national,” being prepared at the pub'ice- gn 
pense ; but unpleasantly rough. The shi- the 
king and jolting, the up and down kiod of lia 
exercise we had to endure, made sleep in my gn 
case quite out of the question. Hearing 2 ed 
remarkable noise as we proceeded, | i: we 
red of my companions what it meant : At 
was informed that it arose from the mery- ms 
making of frogs. The sound was noi a croat the 
but a chirp, very much like that of cricxets to 
by our fire-sides, only much loude: con 
mavy miles the mountain was perfectly Is 
cal with the music of these happy ciei(ues the 
How good is God! All things serve bi! anc 
their season. This concert of frogs brok = 
the tedium of the journey and the gin of wf 
night ; and it became my business ty isiea Fi 





eart-horses, and a carter—a real apple-faced, 





to this singular melody for several hous 
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“Til my companions, being accustomed te 
bis bind of traveling, slept soundly ; but | 
swatebed for the morning’? with great de- 
jie. At length it came. We had reached 
the summit of the mountain, and were now 
beginning to descend. The sun rose ; and it 
yas never my fortune before to behold such 
asun-rise, AS he ascended the skies, they 
appeared tinged by the most beautiful and 
yrvgated colors imaginable, They were 
dothed in a most gorgeous dress ; the deep 
blue being relieved and diversified by banks 
of clouds, their edges being tinged with all 
the colors of the rainbow. But on looking 
out on my left hand, I saw something which 
I wok to be a prodigious lake ; and, being 
gurprised at so singular a phenomenon ap- 
pearing on the top of a mountain, roused 
one of my fellow-travelers, and asked 
“What lake is that on the left??? He rub- 
bed his eyes, and grumbled out, “ I reckon 
there is no lake here.” He closed them a- 
gain, and I could obtain no information. I 
continued to gaze ; and felt certain that the 
object seen was the waters of a lake or sea, 
tretching to an indefinite extent, and losing 
itself in the distance. After ruminating in 
this uncertainty for some considerable time, 
it occurred to me that possibly it might be 
the mirage, so often referred to by Eastern 
travelers, So itturned out. We were at a 
great distance froin either lake or sea; but 
the sun had given the rising mist this pecu- 
liar appearance, No wonder that the _pil- 
grims of the desert, in imagination, quencli- 
ed their burning thirst, and plunged thei: 
weary limbs in one.of these illusive seas.— 
Attracted by the promise of water, they 
rushed towards a blessing which retired as 
they approached, and left them still a prey 
to thirst and misery, Had it been my lot to 
command a steamer, or a vessel of any kind, 
I should uot have doubted for a moment thi 
the sea I fancied J saw, would furnish dept, 
and space enough for her navigation. Such. 
are the illusions of life! A few moment 

saficed to dissipate these vapory deceptions 
it may, perchanee, take a lounger period t 

disenchaut the soul of the haze around bh: 

















being, arising from the unreal objecis of de 

aire and hope; but the time is certain to 
come when the mirage will be dissipated, 
and the mountain scenery of Jife, rough and 
rugged, will appear in its true charactere- 
Dixon’s Tour in America. 


For the Miscellany. 
THE CHOICE. 


BY MARY HARTMAN, 


“I had a dream which was not alla dream.” 

[saw three young friends, who had just 
entered upon the stage of life, full of the 
glorious hope, and strength of early life— 
Their hearts beat high with the lofty antici- 
pations of that happy period. The world 
seemed like a fairy scene before then; they 


| fancied they had but to will, to revel in the 


brightest joys; and obtain the highest honors; 


[ heard them choose the path by which each 


| hoped to win happiness; [, said Cleon, “will 


be rich! I will amass wealth, and men shall 
say as I pass, “behold the happy and the fa- 
vo ed’ The proud will attend my steps, 
andthe multitude will throng around my 
way ; the learned shall flatter, and the embi- 
tious cringe; my banquet shall be furnished 
from every clime; the loomsof Egypt and of 
India, shall yield their first webs for my 
mansion; My couch shall be filled with the 
down of the Eider and the Cygnet; | will 
be rich, and all will respect, I will be gener- 
ous and all will love me’? I said Damon, 
“also, seek distinction and the admiration of 
men, but not in the same manner. I desire 
not the diamonds of the earth, nor the gold 
of the West; I would rise by learning, to 
the emivence thou wouldst attain by wealth; 
I would eurich the earth with mental treas- 
ares; I would stand upon the hill of science 
«8 her mosi favored interpreter; 1 would in- 
vestigate the mysteries of nature like her 
sreat high Priest Newton; I would make my 
wn the learning of all ages, and of every 
‘lime; I would sway men’s minds with the 


‘loquence of Cicero, and cause nations to 
isten to me entranced; the wise shall stand 


abashcd in my presence,and the old meu shal} 
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be dumb, and long after I have passed from 
earth my name shall be remembered; a star 
of gerv1us and a theme of song.” “I,” said 
Herman, feel no such ambition; I care not 
for the praise and admiration which you seek, 
but there is One whose approbation I would 
gain, to be called the meanest of whose ser- 
vants I would gladly encounter exile, impris- 
onment and death. I go from the abodes of 
civilization to the benighted east, to carry 
light to those who sit in the region and shad- 
ow of death. 

They parted, and years rolled on; the gen- 
eration who walked the earth in strength and 
beauty, when they first entered upon its 
busy scenes had yielded their places to a- 
nother race. Many changes had passed, yet 
time moved on as before, and the outward 
face of nuture, and the inward world of the 
human heart, were the same. I again saw 
the three friends, but they were changed, I 
saw a man who stood among the magnates 
of the land, who had heaped up treasures of 
gold and silver, of whose fields the eye could 
not discern the bounds, and whose mansion 
shaded the glory of a kingly palace; every 
clime poured forth its luxuries for him; but 
I heard in distant places the murmuring of 
the poor, whose substance he had devoured, 
and when [ looked upon him again I saw that 
amid all his wealth, he was poor, amid: all 
his pleasures sad. He passed away and his 
children murmured at the division of his in- 
heritance; ere loug it was wasted, and of all 
that he had gained by care and toil, nothing 
remained. Timerolled on, and his name 
was known no more on earth, 

I saw another whom the world knew not, 
for poverty was in his dwelling and wan; 
was written on its walls. Yet in his heart 
had been boundless and lofty aspirations; 
but they had been tamed by the rough con- 
tact of the world and his own struggling 
spirit. The ardent hope of youth had fled, 
yet he moved firmly on, believing that he 
should yet leave his “waymark on the sands 
of time.”” He succeeded; his name was 
graven fair and high upon the roll of immor- 
tality, but he passed his days in poverty and 








loneliness; and bitter was that poverty ani 
self-isolation, for it was endured in ay, »»),», 
cause. Hesought the praise of his fellon 
men but neglected to make a friend of thy 
Most High: and what availed it unto \).. 
that his glowing pages were admired, 4), 
wondered at when the heart that dic; ted 
and the hand that wrote, had mouldere: j . 
dust. 

I saw another whom the world knew poy 
who had toiled beneath the burning sy) of 
the east, an exile from his native land: ») 
had taxed every energy of his soul to (is. 
pate the moral darkness of his race. Sy9)) 
to the eyes of man, was the fruit of his «i 
longing labor, bat not unrewarded of his 
great taskmaster. 

The comforting presence of “! 
winged host,”’ heavens earthly messeyge 
seemed ever near him, calm and serene yw; 
the close of his blessed and useful life, 
touch of the dread destroyer fell upon bin 
gently asa breathfrom heaven. And wha 
I looked upon his cold yet serene counter- 
ance where the glory of the parting spirt 
seemed yet to linger; I said in my heart, “Oh 
that I may die the death of the righteous: 
and that my end may be like his.” 


Oct. 1852, 





For the Miscellany. 


EARLY CULTURE. 
BY REV. F. YATES, 


“If I can first filla measure with wheat 
will defy my enemy to fill it with tares.” 
Thus a good and wise man once exclaine 
while speaking of the early training of the 
immortal mind. A distinguished pres 
once said, if he could have the boys until 
they were twelve years old he cared not who 
had them afterthat. He would at that early 
stage, so pre-occupy the young mind, and 
heart that no subsequent influence would 
alienate them from the teachings they bd 
received. These men spoke like philosophers 
well knowing that the first impressions mate 
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on the young and tender mind, while in its 
forming state, would be most indelible, and 
the last to be effaced. 

We hare only to consult our own experi- 
eee to confirm the above remarks, and to 
saggest the importance of proper and faith- 
fal early culture. History also furnishes a- 
bandaut data from which to deduce the 
sme conclusion. The Jewish lawgiver, 
though reared amid the splendor and dissi- 
pation of the Egyptian court, was taught in 
dildbood the religion of his fathers by his 
disguised mother, and he was thus prepared 
10 hecome the deliverer of his race. Samue) 
wis consecrated to Ged in his earliest infancy, 
and taught in aceordance therewith from the 
frst moments of intelligence. Hannibal 
when a child was taught by his father to hate 
the Romans and made to swear eternal ha- 
tred to them, and he became when a man, 
their most inveterate and determined enemy, 
bat why need we cite instances of this charac 
ter,when history is full of them,and our own 
experience aud observation will present so 
great a cloud of witnesses. 

How few parents and guardians scem_ to 
beconscious of the fact that the children 
committed to their care are and must be,fiom 
the first instance of intercourse with other 
minds, receiving moral impressions of some 
sort, and those earliest impressions will have 
the most todo with the formation of the 
future character. That little mind was 
made to thirtk, reason, feel and act, and it 
vill use the material which comes within 
itsreach. The first thoughts which come 
incontact with that mind will leave their 
imprint, and the future life will seldom fail 
todevelope the character of those early 
thoughts. The fond parent rejoices to watch 
the first developments of childish intellect, 
indmuch time is often spent in teaching 
Witty sayings and cunning tricks. It is 
prised, flattered and humored, but alas !— 
how seldom is it faithfully taught to love the 
tight and hate the wrong, to respect truth 
and despise falsehood, to seek virtue and 
thun vice, All impressions of this charac_ 
ter are left to chance or to take care of them- 





selves, and under such circumstances evil 
always gets the advantage of good. “While 
the husbandman sleeps the enemy sows 
tares.”’ 

Those best prepared to teach the child, are 
those with whom it is familiar—the parent, 
the elder brother or sister, or those who fill 
the place of such. Tothese the first thought 
of the opening mind is turned, from these 
the first intelligence is received. In these 
the child has unbounded confidence, and 


their words and example are its highest law. 
Let the mother teach the little boy, with its 
infant prayers, the wickedness, the hateful- 


ness, and the consequences of a lie; and the 
value, ihe beauty, and importance of truth, 
and iet this be done faithfully and constant 
ly, and he will learn to hate the one, and love 
the other. Let the same be done to profan- 
ity, Sabbath- breaking, avd all other evils— 
To be effectual, this early instruction must 
be particular, speciiic, frequent and faith- 
ful. 

Take for example the Temperance question. 
The child should be taught that all intoxi- 
eating drink is poison, that the least touch 
is dangerous, that it is no friend to man in 
any way, but is to be despised under all cire 
cumstances. Let these lessons be taught the 
child by words, by pictures, stories, and by 
suitably pointing out the effects of alcohol 
as seen in the person of the drunkard, and 
above all, let their teaching be imparted by 
a pure example, and that child will not bea 
drunkard. But if ycu should tell the child 
all these things, and at the same time drink 
wine with your guests, or keep alcoholic 
liquors in your house to be resorted to for 
every ill or ache, it wouid be hard work te 
teach that child that it is an enemy, We 
once saw a father punish his boy severely for 
swearing, and at the same time that father 
mingled with the blows the most horrid pro- 
fanity! The only effect was to fill the boy 
with an utter contempt for his teachings, so 
much at variance with example. 

When parents learn the importance of ear- 
ly moral culture, and will make all possible 
hasteand diligence to pre-occupy the mind 
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of the child with suitable iustruction,—when unless the 
j aud is brought to bear in all its 


tuese shall bo souglt for, with as much eager- 
ness as mest men now seek gold, our chil” 
dren will be infinitely better provided for,and 
society willstand some chance of improve- 
ment. 





gas” We have been favored for some eve- 
nings past with most interesting and profit- 
able lectures on the subject of Temperance 
and the Maine Law from that able and elo- 
quent Temperance Lectvrer, Rev. F, Yates 
of Maine. 


convincing that it has been ous lot to listen 


This Lecturer is one of the most 


to on this great sul ject. 

We only wish that all the citizens of De- 
troit could have heard these series of dis- 
courses. Deiroit is the strong-hold of the 
demon intemperance in the State, but the 
friends of virtue and good order are not 
without strong hopes of routing the enemy 
The only question is, whether 
all are true men. If they are, victory will 
most certainly perch upon their banuer. 


even here. 





Axsert Lovetanp; or The Maine Law is 
the Inebriates Hope. A Tale for the 
Times. By Mrs, Electa M. Sheldon. 
This little book is calculated to do much 

good in the cause of Temperance. And the 

gifted author endeared herself still 
more strongly to those who regard the best 
interests of society by this well timed effu- 
sion. Address your orders to Richmond & 
Backus, Detroit, or the author. Price oue 


dime. Q 


has 





(2 Tue Maine Law seems to be in the 
ascendant. Not perhapsin the eity. But 
in-the country, everywhere, the people are 
awake to the evils of the liquor t affic, and 
are aware, that the only remedy is in the 
enactin.nt of a prohibitory law. So long 
as there are mer, whore love of money is 
stronger thun their love of pure and right 
principles. So loug will here be rum selling» 





MONTHLY LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


law of the land is Oppose ; 


on this anholy traffic. 

Rum-s lersare by nature po wors 
other men, but their business, yeces., 
must reduce them to a lower level. 4) 
which they occupied, }efvre they « 
upon the business of making, pai pois ax 
criminals, 

* Many of those who are engaved | 
business, however look with |owcine ; 
brighter day, when the very evil wi 
ure perpetuating, will be alio ci! 
pressed by lezal enact:went. May 
lieve, desire it, who have not st: 
come out in the face of evil-doeis, an 
their own hands froin the evil, under t 
fluence of high and holy principle. 

If such men would « nly see the 
mnee of doing this, and would leave 
the vile business, it would sink by the 
of its owa corruption and bec me ti 
of every right-thinking man. 





NORTH-WESTERN CHRISTIA® AD. 
VOCATE, 

This isa new member of the Advocate 
family which hus just made its appearoce 
in our rival city, Chicag», Ill. Kev. J. V, 
Watson, late editor«f the Michigan Cu» 
tian Advogate, is its editor. Thou pe 
s nally unknown to Mr. Watson, we 4 
been enjoyiug an intercourse throu, 
exchange for the last two yeirs. 
known sumething of bis strugyles with p* 
erty, the common lot of Editors, an! bis 
persecutions fur his faithful adber 
right, and we are glad that he is tv 
enough to secure such an opporiunt, | 
usefilness in the future. If Mr. Wan 
does not now present us with « : ood paper 
the fault will be his own. The first wave? 
has appeared and more tnan iects ou: ¢F 
We wish its Editor every su 
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